ATIONAL 
=-IRE 


HE’LL ALWAYS @ STEP OUT 
TO HELP YOUR AGENCY 


Itis the business of your National Fire Group Counselor m| Maybe it’s the matter of a complicated 
to render practical service to agents. He doesn’t pretend i cover involving a maze of technicalities and 
to be a super genius, yet often he can save you hours selling help. Perhaps it’s a puzzle connected 
upon hours of fruitless work with one suggestion, or with agency accounting or management. Whatever the 
one bit of special information . . . Special training and problem may be, your National Fire Group Counselor 
working with agents day in and day out, give him a fund and the head office organization behind him, will be glad 
of experience which makes him a partner worth his salt. of the opportunity to lend every possible assistance. 


Do you know Oscar, the famous National Fire horse, who is successfully demonstrating the principle of 
Prospective Earnings Insurance to “hard boiled’’ buyers throughout the length and breadth of the land? 
Meet him by sending for your FREE copy of ‘Where Do We Go From Here?” Use the coupon below. 


TAL Sry 
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Py Standard f, : : 
WA protection ki ———————_—«s The National Fire Group 
4, Hartford, Connecticut 
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Gentlemen: 
T at E Please mail me a copy of the vigual sales presenta- 
N A T I @] N A L F I R E G Me  @] U p tion, ’’Where Do We Go From Here.” 
National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford « Transcontinental Insurance Company 
Mechanics & Traders Insurance Company « Franklin National Insurance Company of New York 
Home and Administrative Offices: Hartford, Connecticut 


Western Department: 175 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago BIN 11 
Pacific Department: 234 Bush Street, San Francisco 




















Even Down to the 
Grass-Roots 
Towns 


In hundreds of towns throughout the 
Middle Western states, the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce is read dili- 
gently each business morning. 


Wherever you find an employer in 
this area who has to meet a payroll 
on Saturday night, you are likely to 
find a regular reader of the Chicago 


Journal of Commerce. 


The leading insurance agents in these 
towns, too, follow the insurance news 
and other business news published 
daily by the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. They have learned that 
it pays them to be up-to-the-minute 


on their business information. 


Chiragn Journal 
of Commerce 


Chicago Journal of Commerce News of Insurance 
General Business and Finance is read daily 
by the Central West’s active producers. 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


ARKANSAS 


Licensed 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co.............San Francisco, Cal, 
Lloyds, New York.......:..... evidecssssn eel, Sal: 2 2 
Safeguard Insurance Co..................... New York, N. Y, 


CALIFORNIA 
New Company 


Premier Insurance Co................0s+..9am Francisco, Cal. 
Withdrew 
Metropolitan Fire Reassurance Co........... New York, N. Y. 
ge Se & Boston, Mass. 
CONNECTICUT 
Licensed 
Philadelphia National Ins. Co................ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Examined 
Rockville Mutual Fire Ins. Co...............6: Rockville, Conn. 
IDAHO 
Licensed 
ee ee eS a rr New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
Idaho Compensation Company.......... Coeur D’Alene, Idaho 
INDIANA 
Licensed 
Farmers Mutual Automobile Ins. Co........... Madison, Wis. 
IOWA 
Licensed 
General Security Assur. Corp. of N. Y.......New York, N. Y. 


KANSAS 


Licensed 


Nebraska Hardware Mutual Ins. Co............ Lincoln, Nebr. 
MAINE 
Licensed 

Comtral Surety Fre Ceti. ..c occ cccecccccses Kansas City, Mo. 


MARYLAND 


New Company 


Cavalier Tasetenee COP 6.6. 5c cic ossccceseccseeds Baltimore, Md. 
Licensed 
Consolidated Underwriters.................. Kansas City, Mo. 
Independence Insurance Co.............-.e002: Louisville, Ky. 
. Examined 
American Bonding Company.................. Baltimore, Md. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md................. Baltimore, Md. 
Grangers Mutual Fire Ins. Co................ Middletown, Md. 
MISSOURI 
Licensed 
Alliance Mutual Casualty Co............... McPherson, Kans. 
PN I Is oc nt srcccsancnccadodacave Reading, Pa. 
Examined 
American Life & Accident Ins. Co............. St. Louis, Mo. 
Hermann Town Mutual Fire Ins. Co........... Hermann, Mo. 
National Protective Ins. Co.............eeee Kansas City, Mo. 
Union Town Mutual Fire Ins. Co................- Union, Mo. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Examined 
Castial Pare Tnamrenee Ci. <..oc0sicsccscvcsevss Concord, N. H. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Mutual Ins. Co....Concord, N. H. 
Phenix Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Concord, N. H. 
SN YS ee eee --Concord, N. H. 
Underwriters Fire Insurance Co............... Concord, N. H. 
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NEW YORK 
New Company 


Medical Expense Fund of N. Y., Inc......... New York, N. Y. 
Examined ‘ 
Columbia Casualty Company............++.- New York, N. Y. 
Hamden Mutual Insurance Company........... Walton, N. Y. 
Meredith Insurance Company...........-..+.- Meridale, N. Y. 
Midrox Cooperative Fire Insurance Co....... Roxbury, N. Y. 
Netherlands Insurance Company............ Batavia, N. E. I. 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. Ltd.......... London, Eng. 
Royal Indemnity Company...............+- New York, N. Y. 
Sterling Fire Insurance Company........... Cobleskill, N. Y. 


Tompkins Cooperative Fire Insurance Company..Ithaca, N. Y. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Licensed 

National Mutual Casualty Company.............-. Tulsa, Okla. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Examined 
Earl Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. New Holland, Pa 
eiets SIS TMSUTRIES UO... 6 560.006 0ssreccansesess York, Pa. 
Manor Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Mount Joy, Pa. 
Old Guard Mutual Fire & Storm Ins. Co....... Lancaster, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Penn Township Mutual Fire Assn.............. Lancaster, Pa. 

Semehanna Batual 191s, Co... ..2 60 .ciccccecssdess Marietta, Pa. 


TENNESSEE 
Licensed 
National Grange Mutual Liability Ins. Co........ Keene, N. H. 


Examined 
Lite & Casualty Insurance Co.........ccsesce Nashville, Tenn. 


WASHINGTON 
Licensed 
London & Provincial Marine & General Ins. Co., Ltd., 
London, England 


Examined 
First National Ins. Co. of America...........+. Seattle, Wash. 
General Casualty Co. of America.............. Seattle, Wash. 
General Insurance Co. of America............. Seattle, Wash. 
8 errr Seattle, Wash. 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn............+.. Seattle, Wash. 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


HE fire losses in the United States as compiled 

monthly by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
continue to reflect a decidedly upward trend. The losses 
for the month of August were estimated at $24,122,- 
000, an increase of almost $3,400,000 or 16% over the 
same month of 1940. The total losses for the first two- 
thirds of this year remain on a par with the same 
period of 1940, due solely to the sharp reductions dur- 
ing the first two months of the year. An analysis of 
the past six months, however, reveals that losses in the 
aggregate were more than $19,000,000 higher, or an 
average of better than $3,000,000 per month, compared 
with the similar period of 1940. 

Along with increased losses, premium volume on 
fire risks has advanced substantially during this period 
in line with higher insurable values and the expansion 
of plant facilities on account of the National Defense 
Program. While the loss ratio of the companies is 
advancing, the increase in this respect is more than 
offset by a reduction in operating costs brought about 
by the record volume of business now being written. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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‘Le IROQUOIS tomahawk had three parts—the 
R.A.F.’s lethal fighter has over 10,000 . . . Many of 
the more vital parts for the Curtiss “Tomahawk” are 
coming out of Bendix, N. J. at an almost unbelievable 
rate—from Eclipse Aviation. 


Eclipse has expanded tenfold—in twenty-four 
months. Its in-line production system is geared to 
streamlined office procedure. Specifications, corre- 
spondence, details and memoranda are talked away 
to Ediphones—minds are kept free for the big prob- 
lem of speeding National Defense . . . Ediphone 
Voice Writing will “mesh” the time of secretaries 
and executives in a one-man business or an industry. 
;| For a demonstration—free—simply phone Ediphone 

| (your city) or write Dept. V10, Thomas A. Edison, 

Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of 
i} Canada, Ltd, 610 
' Bay St., Toronto. 





“TIME-SCALPERS”—AT 
WORK 


Ediphones help “‘keep ’em fly- 
ing.”” A small cross-section of 
the general offices of Eclipse 
Aviation and Pioneer Instru- * 
ment Divisions of Bendix Avi- © 
ation Corp. at Bendix, N. J. 





Double-check us 
w 














on these points! 





ft cians TO MANHATTAN SOON? 
You'll want a hotel that’s convenient . . . with swell 
food . . . extra services .. . and moderate rates. We 
think Hotel Pennsylvania is your ideal hotel. 
Double-check us to see if you agree: 


Where's it located? 
(ea teervena > Hotel Pennsylvania is just across the 


‘ street from Pennsylvania Station. 


You can walk to many of your stops, 
save yourself time and cab fare. And 
busses and subways are right outside 
our door! 
>] How’s the food? 
‘~ — Just try the Coffee Shop for the tasti- 
~ est breakfast you’ve ever enjoyed! 
Delightful dinners in the Café Rouge 
at surprisingly modest prices .. . 
delightful dance music, too! 






If you should need a typewriter .. . 
icebag .. . pajamas . . . overnight kit 

. . we'll lend them to you at no 
extra cost! 


What are-the rates? 


\ \ You can get a newly decorated room 
thy : 
Ph -, ... Spacious... airy... tastefully 
by) — furnished . . . for as low as $3.85! 
_— Y 
—_ — 
a 


N. WONDER so many insurance 
people call Hotel Pennsylvania “home” in New 
York! Try it on your next trip! 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 


Opposite Pennsylvania Station 











MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES—Continued 


A comparative table of fire losses for the years 1938, 
1939 and 1940, together with those for the eight months 
of this year follow: 





1938 1939 1940 1941 
January ...... $27,676,337 $27,615,316 $36,260,650 $26,470,000 
February ..... 26,472,626  29,303,52 34,410,250 26,102,000 
March ....... 29,050,968 30,682,168 29,788,800 31,471,000 
MOO kcceidss 25,616,112 27,061,522 26,657,190 29,330,000 
OE bacesea de 22,917,577. 27,031,700 23,446,590 25,637,000 
BRM kisncas eos 19,473,617 24,190,700 19,506,000 24,943.000 
ete 20,434,688 22,468,304 20,322,800 23,698,000 
‘August ....... 20,821,184 22,800,500 20,722,100 24,122,000 
Total 8 Mos. . $192,463,109 $211,153,730 $211,114,380 $211,773,000 
September .... 23,372,528 22,837,250 21,198,000 
October ...... 24,797,624 24,300,500 22,091,140 
November .... 28,658,695 27,248,160 23,449,000 
December 32,758,044 27,959,200 28,617,000 
Witte osc0000 $302,050,000 $313,498,840 $306,469,520 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
October 


|- 3—Western Insurance Bureau—Semi-Annual Meeting—To be 
held at Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

2 —Western Sprinklered Risks Association—Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing. To be held at Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

3— 4—Colorado Association of Insurance Agents—Annual Meet- 
ing. To be held at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

6—- 9—American Life Convention—Annual Meeting. To be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

6- 9—International Association of Casualty and Surety Under. 
writers and National Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents—Joint Annual Convention. To be held at The Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

6-11—National Safety Congress—Annual Meeting. To be held 
in Chicago, Illinois. 

13-16—National Association of Insurance Agents—Annual Con- 
vention. To be held at The Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 


Mo. 

23-25—Maryland Association of Insurance Agents—Annual Meet- 
ing. To be held at the Fort Cumberland Hotel, Fort Cum- 
berland, Md. 

31 —New Hampshire Association of Insurance Agents—Annual 
Meeting. To be held at the Carpenter Hotel, Manchester, 
N. H. 


November 


3- 5—Association of Life Agency Officers and Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau—Joint Annual Meeting. To be held at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 


- 5 —Connecticut Association of Insurance Agents—Annual Meet- 


ing. To be held in New Haven, Conn. 

5— 6—American Institute of Actuaries—Fall Meeting. To be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

6- 7—Illinois Association of Insurance Agents—Annual Meeting. 
To be held at the Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Ill. 


“FACTS AND FALLACIES 


Concerning the Analysis of Insurance 
Company Statements’”’—in booklet form 
Send for com- 


—available on request. 
plimentary copy. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 
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Advertising Helps Our Agents To Sell 


T the Annual Convention of the American Institute of Laundering, to be 

held in the huge Municipal Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, October 16 to 19, 
we will sponsor an exhibit that will be seen by an estimated attendance of more 
than 5,000 key men in the power laundry industry from coast to coast. Pointing 
out that we are among the leading underwriters of insurance for laundries and dry 
cleaners, the exhibit will urge insurance buyers to see our local representatives in 
their communities. 


Every year, for many years, we have exhibited at the annual conventions of 
the American Institute of Laundering and the National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners, of which we are members. In addition, we have exhibited before such 
important groups as the National Armored Car Association, the International 
Manufacturing Furriers Association, the Mortgage Bankers Association and others. 
At the National Motorboat Show, New York, we have been the only insurance 
company represented and have exhibited at similar shows in Chicago, Philadelphia 
and other points. 


Such advertising is of inestimable value to our agents. In many cases, it has de- 
veloped inquiries which have been referred to them promptly. It is a service which 
helps our agents to sell. 


The Automobile Insurance Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company 


tam) The Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
y of Hartford, Connecticut 
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GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
GENERAL CASUALTY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FIRST NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
ak a2 8t €1 OU 


PRESIDENT 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 





Inc EDITORS’ 
CORNER OCTOBER 1941 


*kkThe president of the Maryland Casualty Company, 
in addressing the Minnesota Association of Insurance 
Agents, spoke straight from the shoulder on graded 
costs, mutual advantages, rating laws, competition, com- 
pulsory auto insurance and policy restrictions. His re- 
marks have been condensed into a two-page article 
under the title Problems We Should Discuss, on pages 
19 and 20. If you do not know what Franchise Disabil- 
ity insurance is, see the brief article on page 18. 

*&*xkA proclamation issued by President Roosevelt on 
September 3 has designated the week of October 5-11 
as Fire Prevention Week. The brief review on page 23 
outlines the cooperation being given by the agents and 
the annual awards open to newspapers and radio stations 
made on the occasion of the 75th Anniversary of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


*kkJust three years ago this month we made what we 
considered very drastic changes in Best’s INSURANCE 
News by combining the Fire and Casualty Editions into 
a single magazine, adding new sections, a new cover ***We have heard so much about incendiary bombs 
and, in general, bringing the News up to date. How- and various methods of fighting incendiary fires that we 
ever, progress did not stop there and we are amazed are particularly happy to present the article on page 25 
ourselves to see what has been added to the NEws in by the supervising chemical engineer of the Employers’ 
the last three years. We have increased the type size Group, giving the authoritative low-down on the num- 
to aid readability and inaugurated the use of special ber of fires expected per raid, the various types of 
hand-set type for headings, have introduced the use of bombs and the best methods of combating this new 
pictures and occasional cartoons, added this page—The hazard of war. 

Editors’ Corner, the column News Behind the News, 
a two-page feature—Selling Tips, a legal question and 
answer page entitled The Judge Says, a column Con- 
ventions Ahead and occasional Safety Posters in the 
center-page spread. All of these changes, following so 
closely on a major revision, are quite an accomplish- 
ment, even if we say so ourselves. Reader interest has 
increased all the time and we are still looking for fur- 
ther improvements. Have you any suggestions? 


*kkThe general manager of Fortune Magazine was 
asked by the Insurance Advertising Conference to speak 
on the general subject of public opinion and its relation- 
ship to corporations. He is unusually well qualified 
through a background of advertising work, consultant 
on distribution problems and as the principal originator 
of the Fortune Survey of Public Opinion to speak au- 
thoritatively on this important subject. His article, 
Public Opinion and Corporations, is on page 29. 


*kkThe establishment of reserves for incurred liability *k Aviation Insurance Trends, on page 33, is an up- 
and compensation losses has been a major casualty to-the-minute survey of the relationship between the 
problem ever since the origin of those lines of business. tremendously increased aircraft industry and insur- 
We have, over a period of many years, maintained de- ance. The world owes no man a living, but you owe 
tailed statistics on the development of loss reserves, but yourself a living, and it may be a happy and prosperous 
this year for the first time we are publishing a tabula- living by following the three fundamentals of Success- 
tion by companies of the development of liability and ft Selling, on page 37,—the law of averages, the law 
compensation loss reserves taken from the fairly re- of determination and the law of presentation. Fieldman 
cently established Parts 5 and 5A of “Schedule P.” It of Today, on page 39, points out that there are field 
is unfortunately a very complicated subject and before men and there are field men and outlines the changes 
jumping to your own conclusions respecting the reserve that have occurred in the requirements of a successful 
development of any individual company, please review field man. 
carefully the article on page 15. *kkTn the August issue we commented editorially on 
: } the British War Loan, under which the Reconstruction 
*kkLast month we reviewed the operating results of Finance Corporation loaned $425,000,000 based on col- 
175 stock companies, a cross section of the stock fire ateral consisting largely of the stock of British owned 
and casualty business of the first half of 1941. Al- domestic insurance companies and the earning power of 
though many mutual companies do not file semi-annual the United States branches of British companies. We 
figures, we have secured mid-year statements from present this month, on page 41, under the title War 
about 50 representative mutual carriers which give a Loan Collateral, comment appearing in our contempo- 
good indication of the general trend of the mutual field. rary “The Review” concerning the opinion, official and 
Underwriting results in the first half of this year are otherwise, as expressed in England on the bill passed 
very similar to those of the first half of the preceding through Parliament to enable the carrying out of the 
year, and premium volume is up. For further details, plan. 


see the tabulation and review on page 17. (Continued on page 93) 
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Where You'll Meet 


You will meet, banquet 
and be entertained in 
Kansas City’s New 
Municipal Auditorium, 
one of the most spaci- 
ous convention build- 
ings in the country. 





RA 
This modern structure, 

pictured at the right, has 

every convention facility 

consisting of: a main arena 

seating 14,000, a large ex- P 


hibition hall, a music hall 
seating 2.650 and 28 com- 
pletely equipped commit- 
tee rooms. 





Th ti t t i i ° ° 
Phe «op ggenindona ANY FINE HOTELS are within easy 
located in Kansas City’s 
downtown district. 


walking distance of the centrally 
located Auditorium. For business or 
pleasure every facility is here to 
make the Convention a huge success. 








AUTO-RAIL-BUS-AIR {ii 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (CORPORATION _ && Meotnts, President 
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Western Department 
844 Rush St, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Alert 


by day or night 


ell am ilachuilclake(ciihZ-1a 


their full share to 
National Defense 


FIREMEN‘'S INSURANCE COMP 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh Underwriters @ Keystone Underwriters 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey 


Foreign Department 
Itt John St. 
New York, New York 


Canadian Departments 
46! Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


ANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
The Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y. 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company. 
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LOSS RESERVE DEVELOPMENT 








HE establishment of re- { DEVELOPMENT OF LIABILITY LOSS RESERVES for the casualty mutual 
serves for liability and Bessie companies indicated equities 

. ’ . sila -_ ° ¢ 0 d 10% elias 
workmen’s compensa- Policy *Original mentto ‘Indicated PerCent Of 14% an 70, Tespec 
tion losses has been a major Year Estimate 12/31/40 Equity Equity tively. However, the actual 
casualty problem ever since 1935...... $161,564 $140,101 $21,463 13.3 development may be either 
h igin of th li f e234 rove — —— =e better or worse than the fig- 
a of See mes OC ee 187,495 153,493 34,002 18.1 hy 5 
business. In general, loss 1938...... 186,445 157,950 28,495 15.3 ures included in I arts s) and 
reserves, estimated on the eee 122,920 107,790 15,130 12.3 5A indicate, and in consider- 
case basis, were found to ing any of the individual 
Totals... $835,684 $704,887 $130,797 15.7 companies in the tables on 


be optimistically underesti- 
mated, so years ago the state 
supervisory officials drew 


¢{ DEVELOPMENT OF COMPENSATION LOSS RESERVES 


pages 50 and 51, the follow- 
ing should be borne in mind : 








up minimum standards  !935...... $106,774 $97,314 $9,460 8.9 

which provided for setting + pa saeee aie ayes a2 One Basic Error 

up statutory reserves Of a = 1938...... 137,165 ‘119,050 18,115 13.2 

fixed per cent of premiums Pies 89,820 75,676 14.144 15.7 Part 5 and Part 5A begin 
earned, less losses paid. The with the incurred losses on 
original standard of 45% Totals. . . $598,595 $526,222 $72,373 12.1 policies issued in a given 


ee : * Last 000 omitted. 
on liability business was 


raised to 50% and finally to 

60% of earned premiums for the last three policy years 
with prior policy-year reserves based on the case or 
minimum suit reserve, whichever was greater. Work- 
men’s compensation reserves are on a similar basis with 
an assumed 65% base. (The base is five points higher 
in California). 


Policy-Year Basis 


All of these reserve figures are prepared upon a 
policy-year basis, while income, disbursements, assets, 
liabilities and operating results are shown on a calendar- 
year basis. This fact must be kept in mind in studying 
the accompanying tables. 

“Schedule P,” the name of the schedule tables on 
which liability and compensation loss reserves are com- 
puted, has been gradually extended and for the past 
seven years has included two additional tabulations des- 
ignated Parts 5 and 5A; the first dealing with the de- 
velopment of incurred liability losses and the second, 
with the development of incurred compensation losses. 
It is these last two sections with which this study is 
concerned, and within certain well defined limits, Parts 
5 and 5A are valuable as a test of the adequacy or in- 
adequacy of reserves for pending claims set up in prior 
years. 


Equity in Reserve Development 


In the aggregate, the development of liability loss re- 
serves of the stock casualty companies, taking into con- 
sideration additional voluntary loss reserves, carried in 
“Schedule P,” on policy years 1935 to 1939, inclusive, 
by the end of 1940 had an indicated equity of 16%, 
while workmen’s compensation loss reserves had an in- 
dicated equity of 13%. Corresponding aggregate figures 
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t Stock and mutual companies combined. 


year, including both pay- 
ments and reserves for out- 
standing claims, and show subsequent developments, as 
measured by payments, plus reserves for still open 
cases. This starting figure is in many cases inaccurate, 
as compared with the reserves actually set up by a given 
company. This is because it includes the reserve for 
pending claims, and the companies are instructed to use 
their case estimates for such pending claims. The ac- 
tual reserves set up in the schedule of the liabilities of 
the company which determine surplus are in many in- 
stances more than the case estimates. Many companies 
set up large voluntary additional reserves, which do not 
figure in Parts 5 and 5A. Ina few cases we have found, 
on the contrary, that the actual reserve set up on the 
liability page of the statement was smaller than that 
indicated by the case estimates on which Part 5 is based. 
Hence, misleading conclusions will be reached in analyz- 
ing Part 5 unless statements for several years back are 
consulted and this basic error in the figures corrected. 
The effect of the error is, in some cases, to show smaller 
salvage in the actual run-off of past reserves than was 
the fact, and in other cases to indicate a shortage of 
reserves when actually none existed. 


Figures Adjusted 


The tables presented in this volume are derived from 
the figures actually appearing in the two sections of 
Part 5, but, wherever necessary, adjustments have been 
made if the total reserves actually set up were more or 
less than the case estimates which the companies are re- 
quired to use in arriving at the starting figure for each 
year included in Part 5 and Part 5A. 

We must also caution our readers that the figures pre- 
sented herein are not conclusive as to the adequacy or 

(Continued on the next page) 








CASUALTY 


Every business man 
needs 
Accounts Receivable Insurance 


Just imagine the fix you'd be in if fire or 
some other hazard destroyed or hopelessly 
damaged your accounts receivable records, 
and you were unable to tell who owed you 
money and how much. It's a situation no 
business man would relish . . . and one 
which can be easily and economically pre- 
vented by Accounts Receivable insurance. 
This unique form is especially worthwhile to 
the Agent because of its value in getting a 
"toehold" on new accounts to which other 
forms can later be sold. It's worth your 
aggressive solicitation. 
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CAPITAL $2,500,000 


INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 
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LOSS RESERVE DEVELOPMENT—Continued 


inadequacy of the reserves actually set up in the current 
statement. They show accurately the facts as to the re- 
serves set up in prior years, as measured by subsequent 
developments. There are, of course, no development 
figures which can be compared with the starting figure 
for policies issued in 1940; and as to policies issued in 
1939 there is available only one year’s development, 
measured by 1939 happenings under 1939 policies, de- 
veloped to December 31, 1940, and nothing with which 
to compare 1940 happenings on 1939 policies. Aside 
from these inherent limitations, however, the Part 5 and 
Part 5A figures may be misleading for another impor- 
tant reason. For example: a particular company may 
in past years have skimped its reserves, which fact 
would be quite apparent from our table; but in the cur- 
rent statement it may have raised substantially the aver- 
age level of reserves, reaching a point where they are 
definitely adequate. The very fact that this entirely 
praiseworthy action was taken would magnify the short- 
age in the reserves of previous years. On the other 
hand, reserves might have been more than adequate in 
past years, which our table would show, but if the gen- 
eral level of the case estimates was reduced in the cur- 
rent statement (perhaps to the point where they would 
be inadequate) there would be nothing to indicate clearly 
that such was the case. 


In brief, while the table is definitely valuable as indi- 
cating the general policy of any company in the matter 
of setting up adequate or more than adequate reserves 
for pending claims, it is not conclusive as to current re- 
serves. 


Method of Presentation 


The method we have followed in condensing the fig- 
ures shown in Part 5 and Part 5A is as follows: 


In the statement as of December 31, 1940, the figures 
show developments for periods ranging from one to five 
years, and as to each policy year are divided into two 
or more lines. To illustrate, the first figure in the sched- 
ule shows the losses incurred on policies issued in 1935, 
as shown in the statement as of December 31, 1935. 
An additional line reflects the developments in 1936, 
under policies issued in 1935, separate from the figure 
showing developments based upon 1935 happenings 
under 1935 policies; and in all cases the development 
is carried down to December 31, 1940. In some cases, 
moreover, where policies have been issued to run more 
than one year, three, four or more lines of figures may 
all relate to developments under policies originally issued 
in 1935, or in any other year. 


We have greatly simplified these figures by combin- 
ing all starting figures and subsequent developments re- 
lating to policies issued in any policy year. For the year 
1939, however, we show only the incurred losses on the 
policy year 1939 at the end of 1939, developed to De- 
cember 31, 1940; we do not include the figures showing 
1940 happenings on 1939 policies, and no figures are 
shown for the policy year 1940, since there is not avail- 
able any development figure for comparison with either 
item. 
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MUTUAL OPERATIONS 


Gor the Gist Six Mentlu 


viewed the operating re- 

sults of one hundred 
and seventy-five stock com- 
panies, a _ representative 
cross section of the fire and 
casualty business, covering 
experience for the first half 
of 1941. Many mutual com- 
panies do not compile com- 
plete statements except at 
the year-end. Nevertheless, 
the accompanying tabulation 
of fifty mutual carriers, di- 
vided almost equally be- 
tween fire and casualty, 
gives a good indication of 
the general trend of the 
business. The figures for 
the individual companies 
appear in tables starting on 
page 76. 

As mutual companies in 
general have relatively small 
stockholdings, the fluctua- 
tions in the securities’ mar- 
kets have had little effect on 
their assets or surplus. 
However, in checking the 
results of individual com- 
panies, it is well to keep in 
mind that there was a very substantial decline in stock 
prices during the first half of 1940, a partial recovery 
in the second half of the year and a slight decline in the 
first half of 1941. 


[Liew month we re- 


Total Admitted Assets ....... 
ae eee 
Special Reserves ........... 
RE ME ovis sees 
Unearned Premiums ........ 
Net Premiums Written ...... 
Net Premiums Earned ....... 
es 
1 Exponce Ratio ;..........5.. 
Combined Loss & Exp. Ratio. . 
Underwriting Profit ......... 
Net Investment Income ..... 
Investment Gain ............ 
Dividends to Policyholders ... 


Total Admitted Assets ...... 
MINS Sorin Gdid a tatiilen 7+ o.0 
Special Reserves ........... 
Unearned Premiums ......... 
Net Premiums Written ..... 
Net Premiums Earned ....... 
« tt ae 
t Expense Ratio ............ 
Combined Loss & Exp. Ratio. . 
Stat. Underwriting Results .... 
Net Investment Income ...... 
Investment Gain ............ 
Dividends to Policyholders ... 


** Last 000 omitted. 
* Incurred to premiums earned. 
t Incurred to premiums written. 


Casualty Companies 


Premium income has risen each year since 1932 with 
the single exception of 1938 with the result that present 
volume is running three times that reported at the bot- 
tom of the depression. The upward trend has accelerated 
in 1941, there being a gain of 20% in net premiums for 
the first half of the year. The incurred loss ratio, which 
had declined steadily through 1939 increased two points 
in 1940 to 59.9%, about eight points above the loss 
ratio reported hy the stock casualty companies for the 
same period, but declined by more than one point in the 
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** MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANIES 


** MUTUAL FIRE COMPANIES 


first half of 1941. Expenses 


which have risen for the 


—— oy a last three years continued to 
$93,533 $100,251 $108,396 rise in the first half of 1941. 
26,013 29,185 30,683 ‘There is a difference of less 
as syed R. . than five points between the 
a piped 27723 combined loss and expense 
42,063 84,683 50,507 ratios of the stock and mu- 
397,607 = 81,694 = 46,796 ~— tual carriers included in the 
oe ae a. tabulations, the lower mu- 
87.1 90.6 86.6 tual figure being due to 
4,205 6,592 5,152 much lower expenses. 
— ae wae Assets, surplus and loss 
8 ; ° sscerves 59 
3,838 6288 3685 a es were up about 15% 
rom June to June and net 
interest was up slightly on 
the larger amount of in- 
$76,839 $80,549 $83,734 vested assets. Dividends to 
39,561 41,137 40,991 policyholders were well 
gan nas aan within the statutory under- 
18,770 37,029 = 21,057_-«~Writing profits. 
17,587 34,612 19,061 
42.5 40.0 43.1 Fire Companies 
34.3 34.0 33.4 
76.8 74.0 76.5 ‘ , . 
3,612 8,181 3,797 Premium income in the 
1,011 1,941 858 mutual fire field has shown 


593 547 640 a moderate increase since 
— anne 4.547 the depression and opera- 
tions for the first six months 
of 1941 indicate a continua- 
tion of this trend. Unearned 

premium liability increased, reflecting larger writings. 

The combined loss and expense ratio for the first 
six months of 1941 was slightly lower than for the 
first half of 1940, a small rise in the loss ratio being 
offset by declining expenses. 

Dividends to policyholders exceeded the statutory 
profit by an amount nearly equal to the total net invest- 
ment income. The mutual casualty companies are keep- 
ing dividends well within underwriting profits alone, 
while the fire mutuals for the first half of 1941 declared 
dividends nearly equal to combined underwriting profits 
and investment income and actually exceeding the com- 
bined statutory underwriting and investment gain for 
the period. 

Assets increased in the first half of 1941, and although 
surplus declined, it remained higher than at June 30, 
1940. Investment income declined slightly despite the 
increase in assets. 
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HEN it came time on Tuesday, Sep- 

tember 9th, for Dave Gibson, retiring 
president of the I. A. C., to say: ". . . with 
this, we adjourn the final session of the 
1941 annual meeting of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference," there was a feeling 
of genuine regret in the mind of every one 


attending. Everything had been perfect— 
the place, the program, the weather, the 
speakers, the entertainment and the discus- 
sions. 

The place was Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
where every breath you inhale is perfumed 
with a mouth-watering essence of chocolate 
from the nearby candy-bar foundries of 
the same name. The weather was ideal— 
warm and sunny (for verification see reports 
of the United States Weather Bureau as of 
September 7th, 8th and 9th)—but, take 
our word for it, the program committee got 
us the best. 


FACT-PACKED TALKS 


And, speaking of the program committee, 
what a job they did! Such men as H. K. 
Dugdale, vice president of Van Sant, Dug- 
dale & Company; George W. Scott, 
educational director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents; Richardson 
Wood, general manager of Fortune Maga- 
zine; and George Malcolm-Smith, of Travel- 
ers publicity department and author of 
the current insurance best-seller ‘Slightly 
Perfect" (which we hope to review in this 
column next month) all gave fact-packed 
and meaty addresses on advertising and 
public relations. 

Two honest-to-goodness, frank and earn- 
est panel discussions added more zest and 
interest to this already bang-up program. 
In one, agents from Baltimore, Rochester 
and Middletown, Pennsylvania told the as- 
sembled ad-men how they could or could 
not, did or did not use the business-getters 
they produced—and why. The note-taking 
during these men's talks was positively 
deafening. 


FUN AND FROLIC 


In the other, crack publicity men from 
insurance companies showed, explained and 
demonstrated their latest models hot off 
the sales promotion assembly line. They 
asked for suggestions and criticism and, 
boy! oh boy! did they get it! However, 
the orchids far outweighed the brick bats. 
The lighter side of the program—the enter- 
tainment—was not, by any means, neg- 
lected. 

For instance, the incredible mystic, 
Jacques Romano, read our minds and told 
us how to live to be 150; Tom Kane, presi- 
dent of Spectator, successfully engineered 
a hidden handicap golf tournament; the 
ladies and non-golfers toured Hershey's 
luscious industry and |. A. C. President Dave 
Gibson presided graciously at the annual 
reception and dinner. All—really tops! 





FRANCHISE DISABILITY 


by E. H. O'CONNOR, 


Agency Manager, 
Provident Life and Accident Insurance Company 


dent and sickness costs an employe 


RANCHISE coverage is filling pal sum and $50 per month acci- 
a most important niche in the 


insurance picture today. In 
Group insurance, it is required by 
most state insurance departments 
to have a minimum of fifty em- 
ployes to qualify before the cover- 
age may be installed. We find that 
60% of the business concerns of 
this country employ less than fifty 
people. The Franchise plan may be 
installed with five or more employes 
of a common employer. It is 
handled like Group. Mode of pay- 
ment of premiums is similar except 
each employe receives a policy in 
lieu of a master contract to the em- 
ployer. 

It has long since been recognized 
that the majority of accidents occur 
outside of occupation, and prac- 
tically all sicknesses. It is further 
recognized that in the majority of 
states, the worker is covered for oc- 
cupational injuries by compensation. 
Under the Franchise plan, it is pos- 
sible to cover the employes of a 
concern for non-occupational in- 
juries and sicknesses at a small 
monthly premium. This coverage 
not only provides for loss of wages, 
but may include hospital and surgi- 
cal benefits. 

Every worker pays the same 
premium—no classification of oc- 
cupation since it is non-occupational. 
No question in the event of claim. 
If it is under Compensation, it is 
not covered under. Franchise and 
vice versa. Since each worker has 
an individual policy, he can buy as 
his pocketbook will allow up to 
seventy-five per cent of his earned 
income. For example, $500 princi- 


$1 per month. $3 per day hospital 
costs 40¢ per month additional, and 
surgical operations fees 50¢ per 
month additional. 

Now you may think that these 
premiums are too small to bother 
with, but let me remind you that 
due to the high commissions paid 
on this business, you can earn more 
over the years with a few of these 
twenty employe risks than you make 
breaking your neck competing for 
some fleet automobile risk, with the 
rates cut to the bone, as well as 
your commission. Straight Hos- 
pitalization with Surgical benefits is 
also sold to employes under a Fran- 
chise plan. 

This protection offers great op- 
portunities to the insurance sales- 
man. By interesting the employer 
(who is not required to contribute 
any of the premium), and point- 
ing out to him that this is a means 
of fostering better human relations, 
which also will reduce his labor 
turnover, it is possible to write a 
number of employes whose monthly 
premiums will aggregate a fair fig- 
ure and over the years total in three 
or four figures. Of paramount im- 
portance, however, is the fact that 
not only are you rendering a service 
to the average wage earner by cov- 
ering him in the event of disability, 
but you are doing your part in build- 
ing a strong America—by providing 
the means for Mr. John Q. Public 
to obtain proper and prompt medical 





attention. 


From an address before the Florida Association 
of Insurance Agents. 





AVIATION MANUAL 


ERO Insurance Underwriters 
announce the publication of the 
first Manual ever printed in con- 
nection with aviation insurance. It 
is a compact pocket-size booklet and 
contains essential information neces- 
sary for handling aviation coverages. 
The rates and forms described are 
simply advisory and subject to 


change at any time in keeping with 
the rapid changes which are still in- 
herent in aviation itself. 

The Manual is divided into five 
different colored sections and is well 
indexed. An important and unique 
feature is that it contains a complete 
list of aircraft models and their 
present day prices. 
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PROBLEMS WE SHOULD DISCUSS 


the direct-selling mutuals will in- 

evitably force the stock companies 
to take additional steps to protect 
themselves and their agents. The 
time has come when we must face 
the issue squarely and do more than 
has yet been done to overcome this 
competition. I do not mean to imply 
that we have stood idly by, because 
such is not the case. Many things 
have been done that are proving 
helpful. But, after all, in my opin- 
ion, Our present remedies do not 
go to the root of the trouble and fall 
considerably short of fully meeting 
the situation. 


Graded Costs 


[ise diverse competition of 


I believe that the simple and direct 
way to meet competition, when we 
are ready to take it, is in graded 
costs, with the breaking point fixed 
at a figure which will give both pro- 
ducers and companies enough dol- 
lars to enable them to profitably 
handle the run-of-the-mill risks. In 
my judgment, when we do this, 
both agents and stock companies 
will, with their initiative and enter- 
prise, again come into their own. 

Please understand that I am not 
unmindful of the fact that what I 
think should be done will hurt in 
some cases and in the beginning, but 
I honestly believe that the alterna- 
tive is the continued and increasing 
loss of your best and most profitable 
accounts. In the long run, the good 
agent will earn far more dollars 
than he does now. After all what 
we must live on are dollars, and 
not percentages, 

On the other hand, if we can take 
measures which will enable us to 
retain our position on the ordinary 
risks and not only stop the loss of 
but get back the larger risks, we 
will certainly both be much better 
off. I say this because all good 
agents and companies must admit 
that they can handle additional 
large risks without materially in- 
creasing their expenses. This being 
so, is it not better to do something 
that will put us decidedly in the 
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by EDWARD J. BOND, JR., 


President, 
Maryland Casualty Company 


running again than to do nothing 
and to continue to lose the business 
the agents need for their livelihood 
and the companies for their sound 
growth and stability? 

There is another reason, entirely 
apart from the competition of direct- 
selling mutuals, that makes me feel 
we must come to graded costs. I 
refer to the present-day practice of 
the larger risks of installing insur- 
ance departments. Many are well 
equipped and function adequately, 





as you know. The result is that 
such assured do not feel that they 
should be called upon to pay the 
charges produced by average costs. 


Mutual Advantages 


The mutuals get a big advantage 
through lower taxes. What is their 
argument for lower taxes? It is that 
they are profit-sharing organiza- 
tions. Let us examine this. A close 
examination will disclose that they 
have paid dividends out of the sav- 
ings in the cost of doing business 
but that they have never returned 
to their policyholders any part of 


the earnings above these savings. 
It strikes me that, from any stand- 
point of national or state economy, 
to say nothing of equity or common 
justice, this makes their argument, 
that they should get the benefit of 
lower taxes because they are profit- 
sharing organizations, fall by the 
board and that, accordingly, they 
should pay the same taxes as the 
stock companies do. 

Another advantage, and a big one, 
for the mutuals is found in the rat- 
ing laws. While these laws regulate 
the stock companies, they do not ef- 
fectively regulate the direct-sellers, 
because the latter can increase their 
competitive advantage, by the simple 
expedient of paying all or a sub- 
stantial part of the amount saved 
in expenses to their policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 


Rate Laws 


I want to warn you most ear- 
nestly against a tendency I think I 
detect in some quarters of a lean- 
ing towards the extension and 
tightening of rate laws. It seems to 
be the feeling in these quarters that 
rate laws will cure all competitive 
evils. I say to you that this is just 
what the direct-sellers want, and the 
best indication that this is so is that 
these concerns are the strongest, 
most consistent and persistent ad- 
vocates of rate laws. 

The reason is obvious. Rate laws 
put the stock companies in a straight 
jacket but do not hamper the direct- 
sellers, since they can, as I have 
pointed out, undersell us by the 
simple expedient of dividends. Did 
you ever know of a direct-seller that 
was willing to compete on a basis 
of equal costs? No, you never have 
and never will, because the direct- 
sellers have always bitterly fought 
any moves on our part to even re- 
duce the difference between our 
costs and theirs. 

I think I can say, without fear 
of successful contradiction, that we 
have been able to protect ourselves 
on the large automobile, liability and 

(Continued on next page) 
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Problems—Continued 
property damage risks largely be- 
cause comparatively few states have 
laws regulating rates for these lines. 
Not the least objectionable angle 
of rate legislation is that rate laws 
inevitably tend to destroy initiative 
and flexibility in our business—a 
business which, in the very nature 
of things, is, in many instances, 
confronted by a distinct and im- 
portant differential in the hazard of 
risks which, under arbitrary rate 
regulations, may necessarily come 
within the same statutory general 
class. 


Open Competition 


I know that at times we have 
all suffered from open competition 
run wild, but experience has clearly 
demonstrated that this need concern 
us only temporarily, because these 
conditions are never permanent and 
tend automatically to right them- 
selves. Sooner or later, as the cas- 
ualty and surety business is one of 
averages, companies operating on 
the same basis must realize that if 
they wish to survive they must 
charge approximately the same rates. 
Also, it can be pointed out that the 
leading companies for many years 
have kept rates pretty well stabi- 
lized, by self-discipline, through 
their voluntary organizations. 

Is it not better to be free, gov- 
erned by natural laws, though we 
may suffer temporarily, than to be 
hog-tied permanently? I, therefore, 
for one, must reach the conclusion 
that it is to the best interests of all 
concerned, including the assured, to 
continue opposing these laws, and I 
hope you will agree. 


Compulsory Auto Insurance 


The movement for compulsory 
automobile insurance laws is worthy 
of our most serious attention. These 
laws unquestionably have a popular 
appeal, because the public, generally, 
does not appreciate the evils that 
come with them or realize that the 
cure is worse than the disease—with 
its congestion of the courts, in- 
creased cost of insurance to the 
motorist, its tendency to permit the 
unfit motorist to remain on the road, 
subject only to the requirement that 
he be furnished insurance so that he 
may do so, and its underlying basic 
and brutal theory that the proper 
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thing to do is to pay for injuries and 
death instead of adhering to the 
fundamentals of prevention through 
what is commonly known as the 
three E’s—Education, Engineering, 
and Enforcement. 

Further, there are always the con- 
stant threats of monopolistic state 
insurance, of inadequate rates, and 
of a reduction in agents’ commis- 
sions in the very face of the fact 
that the agent is required to do much 
more work. It may be argued that 
the one state, Massachusetts, which 
has had such a law has no state 
monopoly. This is true, but it is 
not because of any lack of persistent 
effort to the contrary. Several times 
the effort has been made, but, for- 
tunately, in Massachusetts it cannot 
succeed without a constitutional 
amendment. Does this busiress— 
do our assureds—want the aws? 
I do not think so. 


Keep Fighting 


For many years I have heard it 
stated that we might as well stop 
fighting compulsory automobile in- 
surance, as it is bound to come, and 
join with its proponents in getting 
the best possible law on the books. 

I warn you, this is dangerous, and 
suggest you compare it with the 
method of all pressure groups, 
which is first to take you into camp 
and then work their will on you. 
Does anyone here seriously believe 
that if a perfect compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance law, if there is any 
such thing, was put on the books of 
a state that it would stay perfect 
for very long? Why at the first op- 
portunity, all sorts of changes and 
amendments would be offered, with 
the result that, in a comparatively 
short time, the law-would retain lit- 
tle of its original good and would 
become the typical law, which would 
make a political football of the au- 
tomobile liability business. 

Why should we let anyone dis- 
courage us in our fight when, after 
thirteen years, only one state has a 
compulsory automobile insurance 
law, and that one law was probably 
only adopted because when it was 
under consideration, we were di- 
vided among ourselves—some of us 
seeing only the credit side of in- 
creased premium volume and over- 
looking the debit side, which has 
made the business unsatisfactory to 
company and agent alike. 


In my judgment, if we do not 
lower our guard and if we continue 
intelligently to oppose compulsory 
automobile insurance laws, we will 
have few, if any more, of them. 
Let there be a break in our solid 
front for what we might consider 
reasons of expediency, and we will 
have plenty of these laws, because 
principles cannot be compromised, 

In the meanwhile, what should we 
be doing to alleviate misfortune due 
to accidents caused by the uninsured 
without financial worth—and I may 
say we should be doing something, 
Well, I, for one, believe we should 
increase our efforts (1) to insure 
the uninsured car, (2) to get the 
best possible traffic laws and, more 
important still, their strict and 
proper enforcement, (3) to improve 
safety activities, and (4) to get the 
best possible financial responsibility 
laws enacted, of which New York 
and New Hampshire are excellent 
examples. If we adopt these aims 
and work hard and intelligently to 
accomplish them, I say to you that 
we need not unduly fear the threat 
of compulsory automobile insurance. 


Policy Restrictions 


I cannot close these comments 
without asking you to give serious 
thought to proposed and existing 
restrictive rules or regulations which 
make it difficult or impossible for 
us to take care of the legitimate 
needs of our assured. We should 
constantly do all we can to put 
ourselves in the position where we 
can issue complete protection that 
is tailor-made to fit the assured’s 
needs. I have long believed that the 
only restrictions in our policies 
should be those necessary to enable 
the insurance carrier to combat 
fraud and dishonesty. 

I hope you substantially agree 
with these thoughts; but if you do 
not, I am sure you will agree that 
the welfare of the business depends 
on the agents’ and companies’ real- 
izing and understanding that both 
groups are sincere and must do their 
best to work together in harmony. 
So long as we operate on this basis, 
then, regardless of mistakes on both 
sides, we shall continue to go places 
in this business of ours, which has 
developed so fast and which still 
has such great possibilities. 





From an address before the Minnesota Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 
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give recognition and reward to all who can qualify for the 
doing of it. 

The closest approach thus far toward Scientific Selling 
in the insurance business is the survey and analysis ap- 
proach. While much is being said these days on the vir- 
tue of surveying risks, it is still a virgin field that spells 
OPPORTUNITY for those who make the most of it in 


The Surface in this Field of 
Scientifie Selling is Barely 
Seratehed ... 


Yes, there is opportunity in the virgin field of Scientific 


Selling. 

While selling itself is an old occupation, scientific sell- 
ing as we see it coming into being is as new and in many 
ways as unknown as tomorrow morning. 


their daily work. 

So our agents can do this job well we have assembled 
for them practical tools—record blanks, work sheets, check 
lists of Coverages Applicable, etc., all with attractive 
binders as pictured above. 


There is a world of work to be done in Scientific Sell- 


c Return the coupon below and we shall give you more 
ing and there is a world waiting, ready and anxious, to 


detail on this service . . . no obligation. 


MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
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ILLINOIS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE: 137 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Yes! I am interested in your Survey and Analysis service so without obligation on my part 
please give me more details. \ 
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Anthony Wayne’s father was an Indian 
fighter and a member of the Provincial 
Assembly, and his grandfather a com- 
mander of dragoons at the battle of Boyne. 
Born in Chester County, Penna., on Janu- 
ary 1, 1745, Anthony early showed mili- 
tary leanings. “What he is best qualified 
for I know not,” his uncle remarked. “One 
thing I am certain of, he will never make 
a scholar. He may perhaps make a soldier. 
He has already distracted the brains of 
two-thirds of the boys under my charge 
by rehearsals of battles, sieges, etc. ... .” 

Anthony became a surveyor in his home 
town and at the age of twenty was sent 
to Nova Scotia at the recommendation of 
Benjamin Franklin to locate a parcel of 
land granted by the Crown to a group of 
Pennsylvanians. He then returned to his 
home, married and succeeded his father as 
a representative to the General Assembly. 


Military Exploits 
Wayne was an ardent patriot and in 
1775 raised a regiment of volunteers, re- 
ceiving appointment as its colonel from 
the Continental Congress. After being 
wounded at the battle of Three Rivers, he 
received a brigadier’s commission and took 
command at Ticonderoga, soon after join- 
ing General Washington in New Jersey. 
He was distinguished for valor at Brandy- 
wine, Germantown and Monmouth but 


“MAD ANTHONY 
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reached the peak of his career at the cap- 
ture of Stony Point. While Washington and 
his army were in winter quarters at Valley 
Forge, Wayne succeeded in driving several 
hundred head of cattle and many horses in- 
to camp under the very noses of the enemy. 





sa J 
It was at this time that the British Major 
Andre wrote some verses to the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle” which concluded with 
the following: — 


But now J end my lyric strain, 
J tremble whilst J show it! 

Lest this same warrior-driver Wayne 
Should ever catch the poet. 


Strangely enough, Major Andre, upon his 


capture, was delivered into the hands of 
“Mad Anthony” Wayne. 


Distinction 


Wayne cooperated with Lafayette in Vir- 
ginia and conducted successful opera- 
tions in Georgia after the surrender of 
Cornwallis. During his activities in the 
South (1782) his forces annihilated a large 
body of Creek Indians, Wayne killing their 
bravest chief, Guistersigo, in a hand-to- 
hand encounter. Early in his career a 
popular saying developed, “Where Wayne 
goes there is always a fight”. When he 
died in December. 1796, Major-General 
Wayne was commander-in-chief of the 
Army of the United States. 

Wayne believed that it was the business 
of a young man to be trained in law or 
arms and that a young lady should be 
accomplished in the drawing room. He 
desired the education of his children to 
follow these lines. Q The Home, through its 
agents and brokers, is America’s leading in- 
surance protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 
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FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


redouble his efforts to prevent fires 

in order to conserve lives and our 
material resources. President Roose- 
velt, in his proclamation setting the 
Week of October 5-11 as Fire Pre- 
vention Week, emphasized in cop- 
ing with this serious phase of the 
national defense problem, it is im- 
perative to impress upon all the “in- 
dividual responsibility for protect- 
ing human life and safeguarding 
homes, industries, and public build- 
ings against this grave menace.” 

Officers of twenty-four of the 
forty-eight State associations of in- 
surance agents affiliated with the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents have enlisted during the past 
sixty days to cooperate with the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
in seeking adoption of its suggested 
fire prevention ordinance by cities 
and towns throughout the country. 

In addition, officers of 108 local 
associations which are affiliated with 
the agents’ national organization 
have either pledged their support or 
are working with other interested 
groups and individuals in their com- 
munities. 

These facts were highlights in a 
report issued jointly by W. E. Mal- 
lalieu, General Manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
and C. W. Schoelzel, Chairman of 
the Fire Prevention Committee of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. The report reviewed 
the responses received since a na- 
tion-wide program for adoption of 


[: IS imperative that everyone 
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the suggested fire prevention ordi- 
nance was launched by the two 
organizations on July 10. 

Also actively interested in further- 
ing the fire prevention ordinance 
are individual agents, fire depart- 
ment and other public officials, 
chambers of commerce, civic clubs 
and other public-spirited groups and 
individuals totalling nearly 600. This 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
through 


FIRE DEFENSE 


FIRE PREVENTION 
WEEK ocr-s-1 


A PROCLAMATION issued by President 
Roosevelt on September 3rd designated 
the week of October 5th to Iith as Fire 
Prevention Week. All citizens are urged to 
give their active cooperation in the elimina- 
tion of fire hazards and their prompt ac- 
tion in every situation threatening loss of 
life or property by fire. The 1940 national 
fire loss, as estimated by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, exceeded $300,000,- 
000, and with the present upward trend 
the losses for 1941 are likely to exceed that 
figure. Estimates place the number of lives 
lost last year at about 10,000. 





is nearly double the approximately 
350 reported at the end of the first 
month. 

On the occasion of its 75th an- 
niversary, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters announces the 
establishment of two gold medal 
awards which are open to competi- 
tion by newspapers and radio sta- 
tions, respectively, throughout the 
United States. 

These awards are established in 
appreciation of the many years of 
public service rendered by press and 
radio in promoting fire safety, and 
in recognition of the increased im- 
portance today of Fire Defense as 
a vital contribution to National De- 
fense. 

Although maintained by capital 
stock fire insurance companies, the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers is not engaged in any commercial 
aspect of the insurance business but 
devotes its energies to public serv- 
ice, primarily along fire prevention 
lines. Mention or lack of mention 
of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters will not enter into the 
awards in any way. The awards will 
be based solely on the contributions 
which the newspapers and radio sta- 
tions make to their own communities 
through their sponsorshin of fire pre- 
vention activities. Newspaper edi- 
tors, and managers and program 
directors of radio stations, are in- 
vited to set aside suitable material 
as used, for eventual submission in 
these competitions. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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"Shovel the bomb into the bucket of sand, then cover with sand" 


INCENDIARY BOMBS 


that a destructive fire is started 

with deliberate intent. In. 1939, 
there were approximately 655,000 
fires in the United States and only 
7,000 of these were of suspicious 
incendiary origin. This means that 
there were 648,000 fires occurring in 
spite of all the precautions taken to 
prevent them from either starting or 
spreading. The losses from these 
fires amounted to $270,000,000, even 
though the Fire Departments worked 
under the ideal conditions to keep 
these losses down. 


Fires Per Raid 


[: peace time it is rather unusual 


Imagine, if you can, the amount 
of loss which would result from a 
series of air raids where the main 
weapon was incendiary bombs. Each 
bomber can carry 2,000 small mag- 
nesium incendiary bombs, and it has 
been estimated that 75 bombs out of 
the 2,000 will start serious fires. If 
each raid consists of 100 bombers, 
there will be 7,500 serious fires 
started as a result of each raid. The 
fires would be concentrated along a 
line of about three miles with a fire 
every 60 yards. The regular Fire 
Department would only be able to 
deal with a comparatively small num- 
ber of these fires because under ordi- 
nary conditions they know there will 
only be a very small number of fires 
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by WILLIAM M. PIERCE, 


Supervising Chemical Engineer 
of The Employers’ Group 


occurring at any one time. In addi- 
tion the roads may be impassable and 
the water supply may be consider- 
ably decreased. Also, the type of 
fire which has been caused is differ- 
ent from that ordinarily encountered. 

A stream of water played on in- 
cendiary bombs will only increase the 
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Sectional drawing of typical magnesium 
incendiary bomb 


intensity of the fire. This is not a 
particularly pleasant picture, but we 
believe this emphasizes the necessity 
of everyone being prepared for just 
such an emergency and knowing 
what to do. 


Electron Bomb 


Because of the seriousness of the 
situation and the peculiar nature of 
incendiary bombs, a short description 
of their composition and properties 
is desirable. The most efficient type 
which might be encountered is the 
Electron Bomb, which weighs about 
two pounds and consists of a thick 
walled magnesium cylinder filled 
with thermite. The thermite is ig- 
nited by a percussion cap in the nose 
of the bomb which in turn ignites 
the magnesium, which is the actual 
incendiary agent. Once this bomb 
has been ignited it will burn from 
10-15 minutes at temperatures of 
about 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The chief value of this type of 
bomb as an incendiary agent is that 
it reacts violently with water, caus- 
ing more intense fire rather than 
putting it out. The proper method 
of extinguishing these bombs de- 
pends on the time they are located 
and also whether or not there is any 
considerable fire surrounding the 
bomb, If the bomb can be reached 

(Continued on the next page) 
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“A spray is used on the bomb itself until it is burned out" 


INCENDIARY BOMBS—Continued 


within two minutes of the time it 
lands, it may be possible to smother 
it, using sand. The details of the 
sand method of handling are as fol- 
lows : 

If possible, the man should be 
protected with a fire-fighting mask 
or gas-tight goggles and heavy 
gloves. A wet blanket should be 
used to protect the man’s back from 
burning fragments. Half a bucket 
of sand is placed on the floor as 
near the bomb as possible. With a 
long handled shovel or pusher, the 
operator places sand around and on 
top of the bomb. It is then possible 
to shovel the bomb into the bucket 
on top of the remaining sand, and 
then cover the bomb with sand from 
the floor. The bucket is then re- 
moved from the building to a safe 
place, using the handle of the shovel 
to transport the bucket. 


Water Extinguishment 


Generally, the bomb will have set 
fire to a considerable amount of 
surrounding material, so water must 
be used. In handling bombs by this 
method, two persons are required. 
One man is necessary to operate the 
hose and a second to operate the 
pump. It is possible a third man 
can be used to replenish the water 
in the bucket and to relieve the pump 
operator. The details are as follows: 
One man, wearing any protective 
equipment, such as gloves, mask or 
goggles, which may be available, ap- 
proaches the bomb to a distance 
where the stream can easily be di- 
rected. He first extinguishes any 
fire which may have been started 
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by the bomb, playing a stream of 
water directly upon this fire. A 
stirrup pump, a soda-acid fire ex- 
tinguisher, water from an ordinary 
garden hose providing the water 
pressure is sufficient, or an Indian 
pump could be used. As soon as 
this fire has been put out a spray 
is used on the bomb itself until it 
is burned out. 

The purpose of the spray is to 
hasten the ignition of the bomb to 
get rid of it. It is generally necessary 
to use about six gallons of water to 
handle one bomb. While it is true 
that water will cause a burning bomb 
to react violently, and is not recom- 
mended for ordinary use, the stream 
from a fire hose is sufficiently strong, 
so that it may be safely played on 
the bomb. There is a sufficient vol- 
ume of water to consume the bomb 
completely in a few seconds and put 
out the resultant fire. 

In cases where the water supply 
has not failed, incendiary bombs 
would not present a great problem 
in a sprinkler-equipped building. 
The heat from the bomb would put 
the sprinkler into operation and the 
bomb would be put out of action 
almost immediately without any re- 
sultant fire. 


Thermite Bombs 


The thermite bomb is similar to 
the magnesium bomb except that the 
major portion of the charge is the 
thermite mixture, which is merely 
used to ignite the magnesium in the 
Electron type bomb. Thermite is a 
mixture of iron oxide and aluminum 
powder. This material produces an 
extremely high heat and is able 





to melt through a considerable thick- 
ness of steel. It burns more rapidly 
than magnesium and is extremely 
difficult to put out. Probably all of 
the efforts with this type of bomb 
would have to be devoted to putting 
out the resulting fire rather than that 
of the bomb itself. 


Other Types 


Phosphorus and oil may also be 
used in incendiary bombs. The phos- 
phorus bomb generally weighs about 
10 pounds. It consists of phos- 
phorus, carbon disulphide and coal 
tar oil. The phosphorus will become 
spontaneously inflammable at ordi- 
nary temperatures in air. This ma- 
terial would be used to start fires 
in fields, forest fires, or to be used 
on buildings of light construction. 
The fire may be extinguished with 
a fire hose, but will reignite when 
the material has been dried out. It 
is, therefore, necessary to keep all 
the contaminated material wet until 
it is removed to a safe place. In 
handling this material, it is necessary 
to remember that the material is 
poisonous and causes dangerous 
burns in contact with the skin. 

Oil bombs weigh about 50 to 60 
pounds and contain inflammable oil, 
phosphorus carbon disulphide and 
T.N.T. This type of bomb would 
discharge four or five gallons of 
liquid fire over a considerable area 
and would probably require regular 
Fire Department equipment to 
handle. A heavy stream of water 
or foam at good pressure is most 
desirable to handle this type of fire. 


Group Fighters 


The information which we have 
given indicates the type of problem 
which is likely to be encountered 
and the method for handling each 
specific type. The following recom- 
mendations are made to assist in 
organizing a group to take the neces- 
sary precautions in advance to deal 
with incendiary bombs: 

1. In each group, every member 
should be familiar with the method 
of handling both the bombs and the 
resultant fire. 

2. Specific duties in case of a 
raid should be given to each person 
in advance. 

3. It is important that proper 
provision should be made to handle 
the emergency at any time of day 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Insurance Paces Progress 


North America's national advertising now has for its theme, the vitally important 
contribution made by property insurance to the advances scored in industry, trans- 
portation, science and other fields. 


This month's message tells of the part insurance has played and is playing in the 
progress of medical science. 

This striking series, in addition to giving the public a basic picture of the insti- 
tution of insurance, also reminds property owners of the helpful function of North 
America Agents and their ability to render even better, faster service through the 
facilities of North America's strategically located Service Offices. 


See our full page advertisement in the October 6th issue of Life. 


Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance, except life. 
Founded 1792 


Capital $12,000,000 Losses Paid over $457,000,000 
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Consistent advertising such as this 
keeps Maryland agents and bro- 
kers constantly in the minds of 
their clients. 


TIME FORTUNE 
NEWSWEEK 
BUSINESS WEEK 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





THE HEAT’S ON... 


Today, in the nation’s defense, machine power is just 
as important as man power. Never before has pro- 
duction meant so much to America. 

But as surely as an army travels on its stomach, 
machinery moves only when power is generated . .. 
by the steam boiler. 

In common with most sources of power, the steam 
boiler is subject to afflictions—leaks, ruptures and 
breakdowns—which in all too many cases result in 


loss of power and serious delays in production. 
. For this reason, Maryland boiler insurance has 
long included the services of boiler inspectors—men 
who stop trouble before it starts—whose inspec- 
tions frequently forestall costly mishaps and save 
the premium cost over and over. 

The work of these men is particularly important 
now to defense production, while “the heat’s on.” 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


” CORPORATIONS 


lic opinion and the relationship 

of corporations to it is so large 
that I want to make just one point 
and make that point as convincingly 
as I can. The point is that you can’t 
change public opinion toward a cor- 
poration simply by talk. All the ad- 
vertising, all the publicity, all the 
good will gestures really do not get 
you anywhere unless you are talking 
about some actual changes in your 
corporate practices that affect the 
public interest. You can’t make 
friends just by arguing. 


T HE very general subject of pub- 


More Specific 


Let me try to make that more 
specific. Before we started regular 
measurement of public opinion back 
in 1935, it was generally felt that 
public opinion was something that 
was vain, fickle and changeable. 
Public opinion was something that 
could literally change over night. 
One of the basic findings that 
emerged as our measurements pro- 
ceeded was the fact that public 
opinion does not change readily. In- 
deed it has a most remarkable in- 
ertia over considerable periods of 
time. For example, we got a meas- 
urement of public opinion on the 
question of nationalizing the rail- 
roads. Roughly one-third of the 
people were for it, two-thirds against 
it. Several years later we measured 
opinion on the same topic and found 
that it had not changed by a fraction 
of a per cent. Similar measurements 
at wide intervals on the subject of 
the burden of taxation showed no 
change whatever. Now the signifi- 
cant thing to note is that over the 
period of measurement nothing 
much had been done by government 
or the railroads on the railroad 
problem; and nothing much had 
been done on the subject of taxation 
by the time we asked our second 
question on taxation—at least as far 
as the general public was concerned. 
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But there had been, as you all know, 
an immense amount of discussion 
and publicity concerning both rail- 
roads and taxes. 

Similarly, in the presidental cam- 
paign of 1936, despite all the furore, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s indicated popularity 
when the people went to the polls 
in November was just about what 
it had been back in February and 
March of that year and what it had 
remained during the spring and 
summer. No actual events had taken 
place to change public opinion. 


Law of Inertia 


One final example of this first law 
of public opinion which we might 
call the Law of Inertia: During the 
summer of 1940, along with Life 
magazine and Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld 
who was operating with a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
we undertook a cooperative study of 
a single representative county in the 
state of Ohio. We really moved in 
on the place and put a microscope 
on it. We interviewed people there 
continuously for several months 
right up to and through the Novem- 
ber presidential election and we 
paid particular attention to the track- 
ing down of all influences that might 
cause any people to switch their 
vote. Now there will be a book pub- 
lished out of all this and at least a 
half dozen bright young men and 
girls will get their M.A.s out of run- 
ning down various aspects of the 
data. But one fact stands out over- 
whelmingly in all the data collected 
and that is this: Not one of the 
usual methods of propaganda in 
print, radio or public speaking per- 
suaded anyone to change his mind in 
a direction towards which he was 
not already leaning. As I remember 
it, there was just one exception to 


by RICHARDSON WOOD, 


General Manager of Fortune 


this rule and that was not very sig- 
nificant. Gerald H. K. Smith did 
turn up in the city and gave one of 
his rip-roaring, rabble-rousing 
speeches and that did seem to make 
a small dent on a few people for a 
short time. But otherwise the effect 
of propaganda, if there was any 
effect at all, was simply to accelerate 
the process of making up peoples’ 
minds in the way in which they were 
already predisposed to make them 


up. 
Law of Change 


Now the counterpart of this first 
Law of Public Opinion, the Law 
of Inertia, is something we might 
call the Second Law, or the Law of 
Change; and it can be stated some- 
thing like this: If in any situation 
some change occurs which the public 
interprets as affecting it, then a 
change in public opinion will take 
place. We are now witnessing the 
operation of this law on a very large 
and complex scale in the changing 
attitudes of the U.S. people towards 
the wars in Europe and Asia; and 
although the subject is a fascinating 
one it is too complex to go into here 
in any detail. It is enough to remark 
that, as you all know, public opinion 
toward foreign affairs has been 
changing in a spectacular manner 
since the conference at Munich and 
every change that has been recorded 
can be traced directly to a change in 
the situation rather than to any 
speech that anyone has made about 
it. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Public Opinion—Continued 


I will give you, however, a less 
spectacular example of change, but 
one which may be more interesting 
to you because it is concerned with 
the problems of the business corpo- 
ration. 


Chain Stores 


In 1936 we asked the public some 
questions about chain stores and we 
found that although a majority of 
them liked to buy in chain stores and 
did so because they thought they got 
better values, a slight majority of 
the public nevertheless felt that 
chain stores ought to be taxed more 
in order to even up the competitive 
differences between them and the in- 
dependents. Now this in itself con- 
tains a very important point about 
public opinion as regards corpora- 
tions. You will notice that the people 
think one way as customers, another 
way when they are thinking as citi- 
zens. 

We have observed this phenome- 
non again and again. We noticed 
it first, I remember, before the 
FORTUNE Survey was started, in 
some work that Elmo Roper and I 
did together on utility holding com- 
panies, around about the time that 
the Holding Companies Bill was 
coming up before Congress. At that 
time we found that even in such 
rabid public ownership states as 
Nebraska, sentiment was against 
holding companies only because of 
alleged financial malpractice. As far 
as efficiency of operation was con- 
cerned, and the delivery of electricity 
at low cost, the people were definitely 
in favor of holding companies as a 
means of accomplishing economies. 
They were for holding companies as 
customers. They were against hold- 
ing companies as citizens, and per- 
haps also, it might be added, as in- 
vestors. 


California Campaign 


To return to the chain store case, 
we again examined public opinion 
on the subject two or three years 
later. In the meantime quite a little 
had happened. It all came out of 
the great chain store tax referendum 
in California in 1936. At that time 
Don Francisco of Lord and Thomas 
and Ted Braun of Braun and Co. 
conducted a campaign on behalf of 
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the chain stores in that state, but it 
wasn’t just a publicity campaign, 
although as a publicity campaign it 
was certainly one of the ablest ever 
put on. It was a good publicity cam- 
paign simply because they forced the 
chain stores to make radical changes 
in their methods of operating and 
then told the public about them. 
They changed their personnel poli- 
cies, their policies about closing 
hours, and, most dramatically, their 
buying practices. That was when the 
whole effort to dispose of farm sur- 
pluses through chain store drives 
started. Since then this orderly dis- 
posal of surpluses under chain store 
leadership has become a regular na- 
tional program running right 
through the year. 


How It Worked 


It’s easy to see how this made 
friends out of the farmers, but it’s 
more interesting to consider why it 
made friends of the housewives too. 
A woman may want to buy her food 
cheaply, but she doesn’t want the 
sensation of buying peaches, let’s 
say, at so low a price that she is 
profiting by the distress of others. 
She would prefer to pay a reason- 
able price for a surplus product 
provided that price was lower than 
normal and she would feel as a citi- 
zen that the chain stores were doing 
a public service by helping the farm- 
ers out in this manner. 

Anyhow, when we checked up on 
public opinion towards the chain 
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stores after this new practice had 
gone into widespread effect we found 
that public opinion had indeed 
changed. There was now a majority 
of people who felt that the chain 
stores should be let alone. 


Insurance Difficulties 


I know that your business is a 
peculiarly difficult one to put across 
to the public and I know that as a 
business it has a very low visibility 
for the ordinary citizen. We know 
that the citizen does have opinions 
for or against single corporations 
like General Motors, General Elec- 
tric, Bethlehem Steel, and the Ford 
Motor Co. We know that the citi- 
zen has opinions about whole indus- 
tries—chemicals, autos, banking, 
etc., but we have never been able to 
find any people who, without 
prompting, would volunteer an opin- 
ion on the casualty insurance com- 
panies. Nevertheless, it seems to me 
that you have done a great job in 
recent years in making at least the 
business community aware of your 
existence and that is all to the good 
and a fine first step. But I do not 
think that you have yet enough 
recognition either favorable or un- 
favorable on the part of the general 
public to give you any steerage way. 


Present Importance 


Now at the present time and for 
the next few years I think it is going 
to be highly important for every in- 
dustry of any size or standing to 
have enough recognition from the 
public so that the public has some 
opinion about it. All the better if 
that industry is in such a position 
that its first bow on the stage of pub- 
lic opinion can be a favorable one 
under circumstances chosen by the 
industry itself and not forced by 
Congressional investigation. The 
whole point of what I have been say- 
ing is that this introduction will be 
successfully made only if the in- 
dustry first decides to make some 
changes in its practices however 
good those practices may now be and 
to make changes of a sort that the 
public will recognize as affecting 
their own interests. Then and then 
only will publicity have any real 
value. The time to crow is after 
you've laid the egg. 


From an address before the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. 
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Incendiary Bombs—Continued 


or night. At a time when active 
bombing is to be expected, watchmen 
would be necessary to report the in- 
stant that any bombs landed. 


Equipment 


4. The proper appliances should 
be obtained before they are needed. 
A supply of water independent of 
mains should always be ready at 
hand. Sand and dry earth should be 
available and the location of these 
supplies should be known to every- 
one concerned. Every small build- 
ing and every 8,000 square foot area 
of large buildings should be pro- 
vided with the following emergency 
supplies: four three-gallon buckets, 
two of which can be used for sand 
and two for water; one hand pump 
with 30 of 14” hose and a dual jet- 
spray nozzle; one extension ladder ; 
one long handled shovel; one long 
handled scoop and hoe for remov- 
ing bombs; one hand axe; one pair 
of heavy gloves; one large flash 
light or oil lantern; one fire-fighting 
mask; one soda acid chemical fire 
extinguisher. 

5. Fire drill is essential. Each 
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person should practice his specific 
duties and also the duties of others, 
so that men may be interchangeable. 

6. Spaces under the roofs, such 
as attics, in which incendiary bombs 
are likely to lodge, should be cleared 
of combustible material beforehand. 

7. Ready access to attic and roof 
spaces should be provided and made 
known to persons concerned. 

8. The floors of attics or top 
stories may be covered with non- 
inflammable material such as (a) 





"An incendiary bomb will burn from ten 
to fifteen minutes, at about 
2,000 degrees” 





a 2 to 21%” layer of dry sand, earth, 
sifted ashes, or other non-com- 
bustible material, (b) a sheet of 20- 
gauge corrugated iron insulated 
from the floor by a thin layer of sand 
or earth. 

9. Coat the rafters and joists in 
the attic or top story with fire-resist- 
ant paint or heavy whitewash. 


Surveys 


10. A survey should be made 
from time to time in an attempt to 
pick out any particular hazards 
which may exist. Conditions such 
as the storage of combustible ma- 
terial on the top floors and the ease 
with which various locations could 
be reached should be brought out in 
the survey. 

It is hoped that the information 
will never have to be used against 
incendiary bombs, but we feel that 
a good deal of the information will 
be of value in dealing with the or- 
dinary type of industrial or domestic 
fire. If we are prepared to deal with 
the very difficult problem of in- 
cendiary bombs, the same method 
should be of extreme value in the 
case of ordinary fires. 


From the Employers Pioneer. 
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AVIATION INSURANCE TRENDS 


than in any other phase of 

specialized protection Aviation 
Insurance is more closely allied 
with its Insureds than with its own 
industry. Not that the individual 
agent need of necessity be a flyer 
to write this class—he doesn’t. But 
I may at times refer more to the 
effects of present conditions on 
Aviation than upon Aviation Insur- 
ance, since anything affecting one 
will directly affect the other. 

First of all are the military air- 
craft manufacturers. Without ex- 
ception they carry Aviation Insur- 
ance including Hull, Liability, Com- 
pensation and Group Accident. We 
are primarily concerned in this dis- 
cussion with Hull and Liability 
since they are typically Aviation 
coverages while the others are 
Standard factory insurances which 
may or may not be written by Avia- 
tion Markets. Aviation Hull and 
Liability Insurance covers only com- 
pleted aircraft and, therefore, does 
not attach until the finished unit 
comes off the production line and 
then normally on a flying hour basis. 
On new and experimental aircraft 
flight tests may require many hours 
—50 to 75 in some cases and on 
every plane built under a govern- 
ment contract an average of two 
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By WILLIAM M. CHURCHILL 


Production Manager, 
Associated Aviation Underwriters 


hours flight testing is required. Dur- 
ing these tests both Hull, which is 
merely coverage against physical 
damage, and Legal Liability Insur- 
ance are carried. Therefore, if each 
military aircraft supplier expands 





his output it represents just that 
many more hours of flying time to 
be reported on his Hull and Lia- 
bility policies. 

As an example of the expansion 
which has taken place within the 
aircraft manufacturing group I 
would mention only a few—North 
American with their Inglewood, 
California plant and their new Dallas 
subsidiary—V ultee at Downey, Cal- 
ifornia and their new plant at Nash- 
ville—Douglas with three—Boeing 
—Consolidated—Martin—Curtiss— 
all have doubled and tripled their 
facilities. For instance, Vultee be- 
tween July 1940 and March 1941 
increased production 1500% and 
that didn’t include the Nashville 
Division which was only opened 
recently. This represents greater 
premiums for the Aviation Insur- 
ance Groups. Also many of these 
military aircraft are being ferried to 
delivery points. Every hour of such 
ferry flights within the United States 
are at the risk of the manufacturer 
and as such goes on his monthly re- 
ports under his Hull and Liability 
policies. 

Another item of primary impor- 
tance to Aviation Insurance is the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program. 
This program, or rather series of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Aviation Insurance—Continued 
programs, have now trained some 
60,000 pilots in various stages from 
beginner students to the most fin- 
ished pilots holding instructor rat- 
ings. Many of these CPT graduates 
are now in the Army and Navy Air 
Forces. Latest available figures in- 
dicate that 22% of the present class 
of Army Cadets and 28% of Naval 
Cadets are from the CPT courses. 
Many others are now with the air- 
lines and the Civilian Program has 
also turned out some 600 or 800 in- 
structors for use by the Army and 
Navy in their own training pro- 
grams. 

Under the CPTP each student is 
required to carry $3,000 Death and 
Dismemberment and $1,000 Medical 
Reimbursement and the flight con- 
tractor is required to carry for each 
student $50/100,000 Public Liabil- 
ity and $5,000 Property Damage. 
Therefore, it will be seen that this 
program represents a considerable 
premium volume for the Aviation 
Insurance markets. 

Two years ago the Air Corps 
inaugurated a plan whereby the first 
ten weeks of flying cadet instruction 
was to be given by Civilian opera- 
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tors. This too carries mandatory 
Public Liability and Property Dam- 
age and perhaps the second ten 
weeks will also go to Civilian op- 
erators. We hope so! 

Factory expansion, the CPTP 
and the Army programs are all 
direct products of the defense effort. 
So far the present events would 
seem to be all to the good for Avia- 
tion Insurance. But this is, of 
course, not the case. As a matter 
of fact we have lost a number of 
very good accounts. The 200 
privately owned larger type ships 
which have been turned over to the 
Government were all insured. We 
had some of these—not now—they 
have been “drafted.” 

Now for the bad side of the ex- 
pansion of military aircraft manu- 
facturing. With the tremendous in- 
crease in production, personnel and 
test flying, great confusion resulted 
as could be expected. As a result 
military aircraft factories just were 
not as good risks as they had been. 
Despite great increase in premium 
our loss ratio was proportionately 
higher than our increased income. 
Now our first obligation is to our 
thirty-six companies and only after 
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that to the Aviation Industry. But 
we do feel it is our duty to provide 
the manufacturers with adequate 
protection. This we are doing at as 
equitable a price as possible com- 
mensurate with the greater hazards. 
3ut this confusion is temporary. 
Great progress has been made in the 
last few weeks. Pilot control has 
been tightened and general factory 
supervision improved. Possibly even 
by this time the hump has been 
rolled out. In any event the best 
brains of the Aviation Insurance 
and Aviation Industries are working 
on these problems and we have 
reason to believe that this manu- 
facturing class will soon be back on 
the plus side of our books. 


Priorities 


We have all heard a great deal 
about priorities and no one at this 
time can safely predict just what the 
result of priority control may be in- 
sofar as Aviation and Aviation In- 
surance is concerned. It is possible, 
however, that by restricting the man- 
ufacture of light planes that the 
whole CPTP will be drastically cur- 
tailed. This would have far more 
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serious results than the immediate 
reduction in the number of pilots 
of training. It would mean that hun- 
dreds of operators who have ex- 
panded on the basis of continuing 
government contracts would be left 
with thousands of dollars worth of 
new equipment which non-govern- 
mental business would never justify. 
They could no longer buy insurance. 
It would also mean that the tre- 
mendous reservoir of trained pilots 
would not be available to absorb 
the slack in post-war aircraft pro- 
duction and result in losses to man- 
ufacturers and also prevent the an- 
ticipated growth of private flying. 
These would work to the disadvan- 
tage of the Aviation Insurance mar- 
kets. The airport development pro- 
gram, long a_ stepchild of civil 
aviation would again be relegated 
to the background and affect not 
only direct airport coverage but 
would tend to lessen safety at air- 
ports which needed the facilities 
denied by the curtailment of the 
WPA Airport Program. We all 
realize the possible adverse effect of 
priorities control on the healthy 
growth of scheduled airlines. This 
would be of major importance to 
at least two of the Aviation Insur- 
ance Groups. 


Safety 


So far I have mentioned present 
conditions only in respect to their 
effect upon the availability of Avia- 
tion Insurance. Now a word as to 
safety. I think most of you are 
familiar with the amazing record 
of our domestic airlines—seventeen 
months with no passenger fatality. 
The recent series of airline accidents 
should not be considered as an indi- 
cation of decreased safety of opera- 
tion, but merely as an indication of 
the tremendous increase in route 
miles and the normal but temporary 
result of this greater activity. A 
major concern of the Aviation In- 
surance Markets is that the opera- 
tion of the priorities control by cur- 
tailing procurement of airline 
equipment will to a great extent 
off-set the splendid work done by 
the airlines in the interest of safety. 
But priorities control is not the only 
part of the defense effort which may 
seriously affect airline safety. Many 
airline pilots are being drafted and 
many others with Reserve Commis- 
sions are being called to active duty. 
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First pilots and co-pilots cannot be 
replaced overnight. An airline first 
pilot should fly as a co-pilot for at 
least two years before taking over 
as Captain. This length of time 
would not be available in the event 
of a shortage of properly trained 
pilot material. Therefore, corners 
would be cut and the safety record 
of the airlines adversely affected. 
Again if priorities control curtails 
the CPTP, private flying may re- 
vert to the old “catch as catch can” 
basis. Operators under the govern- 
ment program are frank to admit 
that they have learned more about 
instructing under the uniform gov- 
ernment plan than they had ever 
learned before and the safety of 
the pilot training program bears 
this out. During the calendar year 
of 1940 some 40,000 students were 
trained with only seventeen fatali- 
ties. The students in this program 
are flying 7,000 hours a day and in 
many European countries Pilot 
Training Programs are based upon 
one fatality for each thousand hours 
of flying. Therefore, in our pro- 
gram we should expect a fatal ac- 
cident seven times each day as 
against our record of seventeen in 
twelve months. 


Pilots 


Incidentally, if operators have 
learned better instruction methods 
it has resulted in better instructors 
and these better instructors are be- 
ing taken over by the Army and 
Navy for their training, some are 
being hired by the airlines and some 
are being drafted as well as being 
called to active duty. If the CPTP 
is curtailed it means that there can 
be no replacement of qualified in- 
structors and that will result in im- 
proper instruction and unsafe pilots. 

As I have already mentioned, 
military aircraft being turned out by 
factories are test flown and many of 
them are being ferried to delivery 
points. Test pilots and ferry pilots 
are also being drafted and ordered 
to active duty. The pilot situation 
is already a definite problem in the 
underwriting of a factory risk and 
if the draft boards and the Army 
and Navy Air Corps continue to 
take these pilots from the manu- 
facturers it may represent a still 
more serious safety problem. In- 
cidentally, the draft and the calling 

(Continued on next page} 
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Aviation Insurance—Continued 

to duty of Reserve Officers will have 
a very definite effect upon the per- 
sonnel of the Aviation Insurance 
markets themselves. In our own 
organization we have eleven active 
pilots, a number of whom are not 
only of draft age but are subject to 
being called to active duty by reason 
of their Reserve status. The pe- 
culiar combination of Aviation and 
Insurance makes replacement of per- 
sonnel on even a temporary basis a 
serious problem. 


The Future 


But to become more optimistic 
let us look to the future and see 
what present events may do to place 
Aviation on an ever improving basis 
if our fears as to priorities and cur- 
tailment are not realized. As a direct 
result of these conditions we are 
training thousands of good pilots 
(and a good pilot is a safe pilot), 
creating hundreds of fine airports, 
transforming operators into busi- 
nessmen, increasing safety by de- 
manding better inherent design and 
encouraging aids to safe flying and 
navigation. And most important 
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our factories are rolling planes off 
high speed production lines with all 
of the increased economies that go 
with this American way of produc- 
tion. 

While all of this is going on other 
forces are at work. The airlines are 
studying the possibility of carrying 
all first-class mail by air and more 
recently a group of four of our larg- 
est domestic airlines have formed 
a new group to study the possibility 
of inaugurating fast air freight serv- 
ice when conditions return to 
normal. Feeder lines and airmail 
pick-up services are already in op- 
eration and will undergo a tremen- 
dous expansion once new equipment 
is again available. The one thing 
which holds back all of these new 
services is lack of equipment. But 
when equipment was available the 
unit cost of the type of aircraft re- 
quired was prohibitive. However, 
the defense effort will directly offer 
a solution to this problem. When 
the manufacturers are free to turn 
their attention to the requirements 
of Civil Aviation their greatly ex- 
panded facilities, more efficient pro- 
duction lines and better design will 
enable them to supply new types of 


equipment for these services at prices 
which will enable commercial op- 
erators to take the necessary gamble 
of putting them into operation. 
Even the heaviest air freighters will 
be relatively inexpensive when as- 
sembly lines for heavy bombers can 
be converted to commercial use. 

As a further result of defense con- 
ditions, you and I as representatives 
of the public are becoming more and 
more air-minded and we are flying 
both for business and pleasure more 
than ever before. With the increased 
facilities of the manufacturers planes 
will cost less, airlines can buy more 
of them and offer facilities to cities 
not now serviced by scheduled air- 
lines. Air travel itself will cost less, 
private planes will cost less. We will 
see a greatly increased expansion in 
foreign airmail and passenger carry- 
ing. All this will directly benefit the 
Aviation Insurance markets. 

Therefore, while present condi- 
tions represent many problems both 
in underwriting and loss potential. 
the Aviation Insurance Groups ma\ 
reasonably look forward to an ex- 
tremely bright future when once 
again the world settles down to the 
pursuit of peace. 
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SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


uw HEY have a tough time 
T iccvin up appearances now. 
Their limousine is several 
years too old, their chauffeur looks 
seedy. She doesn’t go lunching and 
partying with her old abandon and 
his suits no longer bear that personal 
tailored look. His father left a lot of 
money, but he had never been taught 
to do anything but spend it. And 
spend it he has—almost all of it. He 
and his wife pretty much agree that 
something’s wrong with the social 
system and that people born to wealth 
and position should be protected. 
They're fairly sure that Fascism 
recognizes such superiorities and 
would preserve them.’ This news 
item clipped from the daily paper 
seems to me to be typical of the 
mental attitude of many salesmen. 
The “world owes me a living” atti- 
tude. The world just doesn’t owe 
anyone a living. You owe yourself 
a living and it will be accomplished 
only to the degree of sincere effort 
that you put into making it a happy 
and prosperous living. And in this 
connection your mental attitude is so 
important. Forget self and go after 
desires. “The right mental attitude 
can’t replace an amputated leg but it 
can adopt, adapt and forget a 
wooden one.” 


Law of Averages 


I usually refer to the funda- 
mentals of successful selling as being 
divided into three laws which have a 
profound effect on the results ob- 
tained by selling. The first is the 
“Law of Averages.” Everything in 
the insurance business depends on 
the law of averages. Our statistics 
on which we base our rates are 
governed by the law of averages. So 
too, is the agent’s result based en- 
tirely on the law of averages. 
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by GEORGE W. KEMPER, 


Superintendent, Accident & Health 
Department, Fireman's Fund Indem- 
nity Company 


A personal experience of my own 
a couple of years ago illustrates very 
forcibly the effect of this law on the 
salesman. A book salesman came 
into my office to present his sales 
argument to me for the subscription 
of a magazine. He used a method 
of visual selling which method I 





consider one of the most effective in 


our business. He had a sales book 
filled with pictures and charts which 
he turned carefully page by page as 
he went through his sales presenta- 
tion, which served to focus atten- 
tively not only my eye but my ear on 
the business at hand. When he 
finished, not having any need for the 
particular magazine, I told him 
“no,” he thanked me, and started to 


leave the office. I stopped him for a 
moment with the remark: “Why 
don’t you go into the insurance busi- 
ness? You could make a lot of 
money selling insurance.” 

He turned, came back, and said to 
me: “Why should I? My income on 
this business is just as definite as is 
your income on a flat salary basis. 
It all depends on the law of aver- 
ages,” said he. “I make 42 calls 
every day, not 38 or 39 or 40, but 
42, if it takes me until ten o'clock at 
night. From 42 calls I will get 19 
interviews and this will give me 
eight opportunities to make my pres- 
entation, which will produce four 
sales. My income per week is $150 
and I can depend on it. The law of 
averages takes care of it but I must 
make 42 calls every day.” 


Law of Determination 


The second law governing suc- 
cessful selling I call “The Law of 
Determination.” This is the law 
which governs time control and is 
probably the most important single 
factor in the success of an agent. 
The most difficult thing for all of us 
to do is to control ourselves, to regu- 
late the spending of our time and not 
waste it. It’s nice to go to the ball 
game in the afternoon, or to play a 
game of golf but where one’s time is 
governed by the number of calls that 
must be made and affected by the 
law of averages, it just can’t be done. 

If we are to control our time we 
must set down some very definite 
rules or measurements which govern 
our time and in this connection, one 
sales expert says that the salesman’s 
average week should be spent some- 
thing like this: 

Study—six hours (at home in the 
evenings, not during the work day), 

(Continued on next page) 
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Successful Selling—Continued 
Office—six hours, Field Work—38 
hours, comprised of seven hours per 
day for five days and three hours on 
Saturday. That is not a difficult 
schedule to follow but it is impor- 
tant because if it is not followed then 
there is the possibility of the human 
element of shirking one’s work and 
that affects the law of averages 
which is important in results. If this 
schedule is followed this same expert 
says that it should produce 70 calls 
per week, 26 interviews, 7 applica- 
tions and 14 prospects. 

The 38 field hours spent in solicit- 
ing business must have some definite 
monetary value so if we establish it 
on the basis let us say of two cents 
per minute that means that one 
week’s field hours has a monetary 
value of $57.60, so that the number 
of applications produced should 
equal or exceed $57.60 to maintain 
one’s average. Of course an average 
is only halfway between something 
and nothing so that the problem is 
always to exceed the average and as 


the salesman becomes more profi- 
cient his average is raised higher, 
then too as his average becomes 
higher he is able to attain more of 
the desires of life which he has set 
down as so necessary to welfare and 
happiness. 

The third law of selling is “The 
Law of Presentation.” The sales- 
man who makes a sloppy presenta- 
tion of his sales talk might just as 
well make no attempt whatever. 
Don’t serve up your sales talk as you 
would serve a mulligan stew, serve 
it as your wife would serve a full 
course dinner, prepare it carefully, 
go over your material so that you 
say what you want to say in the 
fewest possible words to make it 
effective. 

Generally there are four steps to 
the presentation, the first is “Atten- 
tion.” This involves the approach 
which must be carefully planned and 
carefully worked out so that you are 
able to arouse the proper attention 
and create the proper interest so that 
you can cross the bridge over that 


stream of disinterest to the side of 
“Interest,” and that is the second 
step of the sale. Having created 
interest, then the third step becomes 
Desire.” Here is the body of your 
sales argument and your material 
should be logically and carefully 
prepared to arouse desire which 
ends in the last step or the closing, 
Action.” 

I recommend heartily the use of 
methods of visual selling. The com- 
bination of eyes and ears is ten 
times more effective than either 
alone. So prepare yourself some 
type of visual selling material with 
adequate information and attractive 
pictures. 

I suggest to you, Mr. Salesman, 
that when you buy your next suit of 
clothes instead of an extra pair of 
trousers that you get an extra pair 
of shoes. 

They say that “opportunity knocks 
but once.” I say to you that oppor- 
tunity knocks as often as you clench 
your fist and knock on the door. 


From an address before the National Accident and 
Health Association. 
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Gieldman 


moment subscribe to the old 

theory that a fieldman is and 
must be, 4 HAND SHAKER—A 
CIGAR GIVER—A DINNER 
HOST—or A STORY TELLER. 
Here is what the up and coming 
fieldman of today is—he is an AM- 
BASSADOR, or in other words, 
aDIPLOMATIC AGENT of high- 
est rank. He is the DISPENSER 
OF GOOD WILL, CORRECT 
INFORMATION, TECHNICAL 
KNOWLEDGE, and that much 
abused word “SERI’ICE.” There 
are fieldmen and FIELDMEN, and 
I need not tell you that they are 
readily judged. 


Prrsnene sse I do not for a 


Good Impressions 


Just as one reads a letter from a 
stranger and judges that stranger 
by the phraseology of the letter and 
the quality of the stationery, just 
so does the intelligent agent judge a 
fieldman after one or two contracts. 
The desired fieldman must assume 
the responsibility of creating a favor- 
able impression with the public— 
that will endure—and when I say 
PUBLIC, I mean all that the word 
implies. He should never have to 
apologize for his profession or offer 
explanations for others following 
a like endeavor. Assuming that he 
has the ability, he MUST have the 
confidence of his company and that 
confidence MUST NOT be violated. 
He will, by instinct, strive at all 
times, no matter how trying the cir- 
cumstances may be to UPHOLD 
the HONORABLE TRADITION 
of one of the oldest forms of busi- 
hess, namely; the BUSINESS OF 
FIRE INSURANCE. 


General Specialist 


They tell us that the way and the 
day of the old family doctor has 
vanished—that this is a day wherein 
each branch of medicine has its own 
specialist, but the qualified fieldman 
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must, of necessity, be a general 
specialist and be prepared to discuss 
the various phases ot his business in 
all its branches and not just pick out 
one line that might please his fancy. 
You might very well say “Oh, yes 
—yjack of all trades and master of 
none.” If such is your reaction he 
must politely differ with you, and 
intelligently avail himself of the op- 
portunity of proving this assertion. 





In addition, he must, while uphold- 
ing the best interests of his company, 
be understanding and sympathetic 
to the trials and worries of the pro- 
ducer. It is mandatory that he know 
the problems of the UNDER- 
WRITING Department, of the 
LOSS Department, of the AC- 
COUNTING Department, the re- 
quirements of the various rating 
bureaus, a knowledge of forms, the 
ability to analyze a financial state- 
ment and to be familiar with the 
hundred and one more or less 
intricate problems of the business. 





by W. E. ALAIR, 


Superintendent of Agencies, 
Northern Assurance Company 


I have no panacea to offer, or a 
prescription to prescribe that will 
serve as the guarantee for the selec- 
tion of a “PERFECT FIELD 
MAN” other than a suggestion or 
two. He must have the ability and 
qualifications to create and hold, not 
only the good will and respect of his 
agents, but of his competitors as 
well. Once assuming this responsi- 
bility and conducting his endeavors 
in an intelligent manner, the much 
sought after “PREMIUM DOL- 
LAR?” will find the desired address. 
Another responsibility includes the 
task of interposing at all times in 
behalf of all branches and/or func- 
tions of the “AGGREGATE?” that 
makes up our business. This is his 
problem even though he knows and 
realizes that there are weaknesses 
and places that need repairing. He 
must be sold on his own business 
before he attempts to sell it to any- 
one else. 


Be Constructive 


Did you ever stop to think that 
“YOU AND I DO NOT OWN 
THE INSURANCE BUSI- 
NESS”? We are justified in legiti- 
mately endeavoring to secure our 
portion, but our portion is predicated 
on what we put into the business in 
a wholesome way. A responsibility 
assumed by the legitimate field man 
demands that he does not tear down 
his competitor—as by so doing he is 
tearing down his own business. It is 
a sad commentary on our business 
when one resorts to tearing down or 
destroying his competitor’s wall in 
order to erect his own. He should 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fieldman of Today—Continued 
compare their wares with his and let 
the buyer select or purchase on that 
basis. 


Lead not Lean 


“TODAY’S” CONDITIONS are 
the result of a changing world and 
one must either fall into step or be 
trampled upon. Why should one be 
content with following the crowd? 
Why not let the crowd follow him? 

Another problem and _ responsi- 
bility for the field man is to strive to 
be one of the leaders and not a 
leaner. Not to the point of being 
an egotist—we are told that egotism 
is God’s gift to little men to deaden 
the pangs of inferiority. It is his 
further problem and responsibility 
to “PULL his own oar, but not to 
splash water in so doing.” 

Our facilities for the conduct of 
our business have been bettered— 
we have been accorded, through 
company sponsored channels, the 
avenue for more knowledge so it 
hardly behooves us to offer excuses. 
It is true we have our problems— 
many of them—but what business 


does not? When the road gets rough 
and the going seems tough we are 
wont to complain about this com- 
pany and that company doing this 
and that, and we at times permit 
our enthusiasm to “right a fancied 
wrong” get away with our better 
judgment. 


Chief Competitor 


Our chief competitor is OUR- 
SELF and only by mastering our 
purported ills can we succeed. How 
can we tell the other chap how to 
battle if we do not follow the pro- 
gram ourselves? The field man of 
today, if he has ambition to succeed, 
strives to emulate those who have 
made a success and religiously en- 
deavors to avoid drifting aimlessly 
down the insurance stream. It is 
our problem and responsibility to 
offer constructive criticism or, in 
the parlance or performance of the 
successful football team—to do a 
little blocking for our cooperating 
associates. It is not an easy task, nor 
is it a pleasant one, to be constantly 
“on the offensive,” so to speak, but 
we should remember that our busi- 
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ness may be likened unto a public 
service corporation. 

The average layman is not con- 
versant, nor should we expect him 
to be conversant, with the so-called 
“mysteries” of our business. We 
have nothing to conceal and we must 
at all times serve as an “Informa- 
tion Desk.” It may be inconvenient 
at times but I believe it is for the 
good of the business for field men 
who are qualified to speak, (and 
I envy the man who can) to address 
Service Clubs on the business in 
which we are engaged. In so doing, 
we must guard against rash state- 
ments, and present no figures which 
we cannot substantiate. When we 
go to a doctor we do not want him 
to use some Latin term in explain- 
ing our ills—and by the same token 
let us avoid terms that may be 
foreign to the listener. This is an 
important responsibility, and a prob- 
lem with which we must cope intel- 
ligently. 


Success 


We have heard it said that the 
“BREAKS AND LUCK” contti- 
bute eighty-five percent to one’s suc- 
cess. I do not think that we all agree 
with this thought—at times I am 
inclined to feel that a successful man 
—in many cases—must make his 
own breaks. 

I need not interpose in behalf of 
the legitimate fieldman by saying 
that his vocation is not exactly “A 
Bed of Roses.” He may at times 
appear too pensive, however, it is 
well to keep in mind that he is ina 
highly competitive field and it is only 
natural that he must get out of high 
gear occasionally but, then again, 
maybe he is pondering over his con- 
quests of yesterday and his contem- 
plated victories of tomorrow. In 
other words he feels that he may 
be pardoned for taking an occasional 
breathing spell. 

Be that as it may, this is my final 
thought to you. When a field man 
can check in for the day and look 
back at some constructive thing 
which he has assisted an agent or 4 
broker to accomplish, he may well 
say unto himself “J HELPED 
MAKE IT POSSIBLE.” Then, and 
then only, may he rightfully classify 
himself as one worthy of being rec- 
ognized and considered as mindful 
of the problems and responsibilities 
of the field man of today. 
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WAR LOAN COLLATERAL 


Securities Bill, which imple- 

ments the agreement between 
the Government and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation of 
America for a loan of $425,000,000 
with British-owned assets (1) Brit- 
ish-owned insurance companies in- 
corporated in America, (2) the 
investment revenue of branches of 
British insurance companies operat- 
ing in the U. S., and (3) securities 
of American corporations in British 
ownership, as collateral, was debated 
in the House of Commons on Fri- 
day, 25th July, and it was passed 
through all stages in the one sitting. 


T= Financial Powers (U.S.A.) 


Second Reading 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir Kingsley Wood) in moving 
the second reading said the agree- 
ment afforded a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the very difficult problem of 
how to make the best use of Ameri- 
can assets for war purposes. It was 
a solution made possible when the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
obtained power from Congress to 
make loans to belligerent govern- 
ments against collateral in the form 
of American securities. The agree- 
ment with the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation provided that the 
income produced by the collateral 
should be devoted wholly to provid- 
ing for the interest and the repay- 
ment of the loan. The collateral 
would remain the property and un- 
der the control of the present own- 
ers. They included in the first place 
British insurance interests in the 
United States whether in the form 
of subsidiary companies incorpo- 
tated in the United States or of 
branches operating there. In the 
former case the shares of the sub- 
sidiary companies formed the col- 
lateral ; in the latter case the income 
of the branches was assigned to the 
lender. The rent and interest from 
investments allowed by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance to be remitted 
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The Review 


to the United Kingdom would go to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. In addition, while the profit 
of insurance business normally re- 
mained to strengthen the position of 
the company, withdrawals for re- 
mittance to Great Britain might be 
made in so far as the Superintendent 
of Insurance allowed; this also 
would go to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. In all cases the 
company would receive from the 
Treasury the sterling equivalent of 
the income receivable by it, whether 
as dividend from an American sub- 
sidiary or as remittance from its 
American branch. The §$ securities 
of British insurance companies were 
neither to be sold nor pledged ; these 
securities were held as a reserve 
against the $ liabilities of the in- 
surance companies under their out- 
standing policies. 


Various Stipulations 


The various stipulations of the 
agreement with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation were based on 
American commercial practice and 
were normal in contracts of this 
type. The collateral was to be main- 
tained at a value in excess of the 
amount of the loan remaining un- 
paid from time to time. The income 
received from the collateral was to 
be applied first to cover the interest 
on the loan ($12,750,000), then to 
a minimum sinking fund of $7,- 
500,000, any surplus (subject to set- 
ting aside the standard reserve of a 
half-year’s interest) to be used to 
reduce the principal of the loan. 
Securities forming part of the col- 
lateral might be sold with the con- 
sent of the lender, the proceeds 
going to reduce the loan. 

The estimated yield from the col- 
lateral and the companies’ branches 
was $36,000,000. Therefore not 
only was the loan fully covered as 
to capital but the loan service was 
amply assured as to income. More- 


over, the $ income available from 
the deposited securities and from 
the insurance branches affected was 
sufficient at its present level to repay 
the whole loan at maturity. The 
sterling equivalent of the $’s_ re- 
ceived by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and applied to the 
service of the loan would be calcu- 
lated at the official rate of exchange. 

In conclusion the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, reviewing the posi- 
tion generally, emphasized that the 
investments would remain the prop- 
erty of and under the direction and 
control of their existing British 
owners and the agreement avoided 
the loss and dislocation which would 
follow a forced sale. Eventually 
when the loan was paid off they 
would be liberated from the lien now 
placed upon them and would revert 
to their owners. The agreement was 
concrete evidence of the sympathetic 
understanding of our difficulties 
shown by the administration of the 
United States. The Secretary to the 
Treasury and the Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator had spared no pains in 
bringing the agreement to a success- 
ful conclusion and their helpfulness 
was yet another example of the 
ready and willing co-operation by 
the United States in the great task 
that confronted the two democracies. 


Subsequent Discussion 


In the subsequent discussion Mr. 
Pethick-Lawrence said it was proof 
of Anglo-Saxon concert and of the 
goodwill of the American Treasury 
that they had found a way through 
the difficult commercial, financial 
and political situation created by the 
default of this country over the debt 
of the United States from the last 
war. Broadly speaking the proposal 
was to substitute a commercial ar- 
rangement between nationals for an 
arrangement between Governmenis. 
That might not be its technical form 


(Continued on the next page) 
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War Loan Collateral—Continued 
but in effect that was largely what 
it was. The honorable member criti- 
cized the very wide discretion given 
to the Treasury under the Bill im- 
plementing the agreement; it was 
only because they had such a good 
Treasury and such a good Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that the House 
was likely to confer such wide pow- 
ers. 


Sound Agreement 


Sir Percy Harris said it was a 
sound agreement : it was an example 
of the Treasury at its best, and in- 
cidentally of the American Treasury 
at its best as well. It was in marked 
contrast to the Viscose deal, which 
had left a rather unsavoury atmos- 
phere behind it. The present agree- 
ment showed the goodwill of the 
American administration not merely 
in words but in a material form 
translated in the most skillful way. 
The Bill in no way impaired the 
sound position of the British Insur- 
ance Companies, which were very 
much involved. The credit of Brit- 
ish insurance companies among in- 
surers either of life or property 
throughout the United States was 
unchallenged. It was one of the big 
assets of this country and for many 
years they had received vast $ pay- 
ments as the result of the profits 
and skillful management of the Brit- 
ish insurance companies in America. 
It should be made clear to insurers 
in America as well as to the share- 
holders of the parent insurance com- 
panies in Great Britain that the Bill 
in no way interfered with either the 
companies’ sound financial position 
or their prestige. Incidentally the 
country owed a debt to the enter- 
prise and ability of the great insur- 
ance companies which, especially 
during the last 25 years, had pro- 
vided this sound source of revenue. 
They had placed themselves at the 
disposal of the Government and of 
the Treasury. They had co-operated 
most closely and had shown a loyal 
spirit which was an example to 
traders and business men through- 
out the country.—[The official re- 
port says that Sir Kingsley Wood 
indicated assent. ] 


One Anxiety 


Sir George Davies said one of the 
anxieties expressed by many inter- 
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ested in this great transaction was 
lest during the period these assets 
were pledged for the loan the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
would have the right to override the 
directorates of the businesses con- 
cerned, appoint their own nominees, 
and practically run the businesses 
even though there had been no de- 
fault. His mind was somewhat re- 
lieved by the passage in the explana- 
tory memorandum which = said: 
“Neither ownership nor control will 
pass to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation except in the event of a 
default.” As the bulk of the loan 
was being paid off were the pledged 
assets to be reduced gradually pari 
passu with the payment of the loan 
as a whole or would they continue 
to be pledged until the loan had 
been completely discharged? They 
were all hoping that at the end of 


the war the co-operation of this - 


country with the United States in 
every direction would be a great deal 
closer than it had been in the past. 
One of the factors in recovering 
the position which the world had 
gradually lost since the last war was 
that in such closer co-operation with 
the United States there should be 
more instead of less mutual owner- 
ship of industry in each country by 
each other country. If as the result 
of the measures for raising $’s in 
the United States they found that 
British capital was to be squeezed 
out of the United States—as had 
happened to some extent already— 
then instead of opening up mutual 
activities they would see a move- 
ment which narrowed them and put 
them again in water-tight compart- 
ments. 


Capital Frozen 


Mr. Benson pointed out that own- 
ers were to have their capital frozen 
for 15 years. Although under the 
agreement there was the possibility 
ot the release of the assets, if the 
loan was to be amortised by the 
income arising from them, the Fi- 
nance Corporation could not afford 
to release any great part of the as- 
sets, otherwise it would upset the 
income for amortisation purposes. 
The only chance owners of im- 
pounded capital had of getting their 
money back quickly was compensa- 
tion at the market value or that they 
should have the right of sale with 
Treasury permission. Was _ there 


any particular reason why the 
Treasury, if requested by an owner, 
should not buy the securities at the 
market price and issue Government 
war securities against them? 

Mr. Loftus said the agreement 
was one more example of the cap- 
able and efficient work of the Treas- 
ury in the recent handling of some 
of the financial war problems. In 
this very capable arrangement there 
was no problem of exchange trans- 
fer, because the British companies 
earned their interest in $’s in the 
United States and those $’s were 
used to accumulate a fund to pay 
the interest and the redemption of 
the loan. It was most desirable in 
the case of the valuable assets of 
the insurance companies that they 
should remain a British “posses- 
sion.” Here they had an immense 
improvement that instead of selling 
the assets, as in the Viscose case, 
they pledged them and retained pos- 
session. It was a good point that 
the loan had a clear-cut scheme not 
only for providing interest but also 
with redemption clearly arranged 
for. 

Sir John Mellor said the income 
of American branches of British in- 
surance companies was to be appro- 
priated for the purpose of the agree- 
ment : could the Financial Secretary 
of the Treasury give an assurance 
that it would still be possible for 
those branches to increase their $ 
reserves in proportion to any future 
expansion of business. 


Financial Secretary's Comment 


The Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (Capt. Crookshank), com- 
menting that the debate had not been 
critical in the ordinary sense but ex- 
ploratory, said there was no special 
significance in the sum of $425,000,- 
000. What was originally aimed at 
was $400,000,000: at the time this 
was being negotiated an arrange- 
ment was made in regard to certain 
tobacco interests, and the two were 
merged and the figures raised to 
$425,000,000. The expectation and 
the intention was that on the termi- 
nation of the agreement to return 
the capital assets which had been 
pledged to their present holders or 
their heirs. But the contrary was 
provided for, as necessary. Ex: 
change problems were not relevant 
to the arrangement because they 

(Continued on page 48) 
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GENERAL 
REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK . 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





Items from Financial Statement of June 30, 1941: 


Se ee ee eee 
Se se ee eee Ow 6,000,000.00 
VOLUNTARY TRGOORVE.. 2 8 tk tt lt 310,851.33 
en er eT er 
Paaeum Maeave. 2 8 lt lt lth )]|«6URE ESAS 
ALL OTHER LIABILITIES . . . . we 857,843.99 
Totat Apmitrep Assets . . $17,616,506.10 


Securities carried at $1,291,143.16 are deposited 
in accordance with law. 


Casualty, Fidelity and Surety 
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NORTH STAR 
REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK - 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





Items from Financial Statement of June 30, 1941: 


ae a ae 
eee a: 6° a _& ~ ce @ See ta 1,528, 508.86 
Ss ss Ss aa 4 «ww 502,762.33 
Premium REsERVE ..... . . . 2;969,067.41 
ALL OTHER LiaBILITIES . . . . Ct. 42,181.69 
Totrat ApMITTED Assets . . $5,642,520.29 


Securities carried at $422,781.80 are deposited 
in accordance with law. 


Five cual Alllied Mains 
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A NAME 
MENTIONED WHENEVER 
THE STABILITY OF 
INSURANCE IS 
DISCUSSED 


Established 1897 











CASUALTY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
aout RCL REN 
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AUTOMOBILE VOLUME 


N 1940 automobile business accounted for slightly 

more than one quarter of the total premium production 
reported by stock fire insurance companies, and the 
percentage will be greater in 1941. The premium income 
from automobile coverages, up from $64,000,000 in 
1933 to $236,000,000 in 1940, will probably exceed the 
$275,000,000 mark for the current year. The growth 
of automobile business dates back to the year 1934 
when the major finance companies called for automobile 
deductible collision coverages, in addition to fire and 
theft insurance. Well over half of increased stock 
company premium writings, which rose from $615,000,- 
000 since 1933 to $917,000,000 in 1940, represented au- 
tomobile income. There have been, however, sharp fluc- 
tuations in the volume of automobile business transacted, 
the premium income being dictated by the trend of auto- 
mobile sales. Tabulation of the underwriting experience 
of fifteen insurance carriers, wholly owned subsidiaries 
of finance companies, and as published in the 194] 
BEST’S FIRE AND CASUALTY AGGREGATES 
AND AVERAGES, shows 1940 net premiums of $53,- 
064,000 as compared with $34,384,000 during the pre- 
ceding year. The 1940 incurred to earned loss ratio 
of these carriers was 68.2%, a rise of 4.7 points over 
the year before. Operating expenses of the carriers for 
the two years were in the neighborhood of 17.9% of the 
premium writings. 
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COOL CALCULATION 


T WAS a stifling day in August. 
Hot sidewalks burned through shoe 
leather, heat rose suffocatingly and 
in visible waves, smiting faces like 
draughts from an oven. 

Every salesman in the agency 
found it imperative to stay in the 
office that morning to write up rec- 
ords, look up prospects’ addresses, 
prepare sales kits and do odd jobs; 
the chief was on vacation. 

A stenographer was startled to 
receive a brisk request from one of 
the salesmen : 

“Will you please get out my ‘tough 
list,’ Miss Marmaduke, and see if 
you can make a few appointments 
for me sometime today?’ I’ve 
knocked off an average of five tough 
guys a year in weather that was 
either too hot or too wet for other 
salesmen to venture out in. So I'll 
try it again, and it’s just possible I 
may come back with the bacon.” 
—Fireman’s Fund Record. 


= « & 


THREE-YEAR POLICIES 


REE-YEAR policies are sold 
with greater frequency and ease 
when money is free. Two million 
men are now at work who were un- 
employed last year. Weekly wages 
of the American factory worker are 
the highest in history—higher not 
only in terms of dollars, but in terms 
of what the dollar will buy. Over 
seventy per cent of the defense dollar 
is finding its way into the pay en- 
velopes of workers. They need in- 
surance and have the money to pay 
for it this year—but next year or 
the year after may be a different 
story. The time is right to sell three- 
year instead of one-year policies. 
And it’s to your advantage and to 
the advantage of your customers to 
do so.—The Accelerator. 
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7SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


A COUNSELLOR 


HE buyer of insurance puts ex- 

plicit faith in you. He expects 
you, and rightly so, to keep him in- 
formed on the progress of insurance 
protection, to study his insurance 
needs, and then recommend, explain, 
and give him the opportunity to buy 
the forms of insurance that will 
take care of those needs. He wants 
you to act more or less as an as- 
sistant purchasing agent. A coun- 
sellor rather than a salesman.—The 
Accelerator. 


x * * 


"FIREPROOF" 


HE word "fireproof" gives a sense of se- 

curity to property owners. Agents know 
that "fireproof" buildings are merely "fire- 
resistive,” and that they do burn. Illustrations 
of Damage to “Fireproof Buildings" is the 
title of a booklet issued by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New York City. Write for this booklet. It 
is available to all agents of capital stock 
fire insurance companies. 


x * * 


STRIKE NOW 


ETAIL and wholesale business 

of all kinds is booming. Indus- 
try, big and little, is swamped with 
orders. In every city and town a vast 
field of new prospects of all kinds 
has been created. 

The average individual income is 
higher everywhere in the country. 
More people have money to spend 
on necessary insurance protection. 

Competition for this new business 
is keen. The more enterprising pro- 
ducers will get the greater share. 
Keep your sales promotion plans 
abreast of the times. Watch for new 
opportunities in your territory. En- 
ergetic solicitation now will pay big 
dividends.—The Marylander. 





EXTRA EXPENSE 


XTRA Expense insurance no 

longer comes into the category of 
new coverages, yet it is by no means 
very widely known to the insuring 
public. 

Incidentally, this is not the same 
thing as Use and Occupancy insur- 
ance, as it does not protect against 
interruption of business. It provides 
for any additional charges and ex- 
penses that may be incurred in hav- 
ing to continue a business some- 
where else when fire or other in- 
sured hazard has made the original 
premises untenantable. Profits, fixed 
charges or the usual expenses of the 
business are not dealt with in this 
coverage.—Fireman’s Fund Record. 


.. &. 


THE TIME IS NOW 


ACH month the need for thor- 

ough defense of our country ap- 
pears more urgent. Each week we 
see the extra efforts being made by 
all patriotic citizens to assist in all 
kinds of defense activities. , 

Practically everyone of us, wher- 
ever we may live, has the chance to 
do his or her bit in some form of 
defense activity in his or her par- 
ticular community. 

But we in the insurance business 
can help in this business of ours 
probably more than can those in any 
other business not directly concerned 
with the manufacture of munitions. 

We must ever keep in mind, both 
as a sales argument and as a gen- 
uine contribution to defense activi- 
ties, that having one of our policies 
relieves the holder from concern 
over the risk insured against. With 
fewer worries on one’s mind, the 
more can one concentrate on other 
matters and the better can one do 
one’s job, whatever it may be.—T7hie 
Employers’ Pioneer 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Selling Tips—Continued 
STUDY AND SELL 
LACK-OUTS may not be known 


on this continent as they are in 
England, but the winter months 
bring long dark nights in which the 
burglar and hold-up man can work 
to much greater advantage than in 
the summer months. 

And so this brings us immediately 
to the need of protection against loss 
by such crimes. There are a good 
many forms of policies for the benefit 
of property owners, but the main 
ones are: 

Messenger, Office and Paymaster 
Robbe 

Storekeepers’ Burglary and Rob- 


ry 

Safe Burglary 

Residence Burglary 

Mercantile Open Stock Burglary. 

Now is the time to canvass for this 
business. We suggest, in fact we 
strongly urge, you brush up on how 
these policies cover (if you have not 
already done so) so that you will be 
able to present your case to your 
prospect in a more convincing man- 
ner. 


Canadian Service 


kk 
A GOOD AGENT 


(1) A good agent will never at- 
tempt to sell a client a bill of goods 
that he would not be prepared to buy 
if he were in the prospect’s shoes. 
(The managerial parallel is obvi- 
ous. ) 

(2) An agent must become expert 
at timing his call, or his motivating 
material, or his closing attempt, un- 
der the most favorable conditions, 
to obtain the desired result. 

(3) Good agents know that the 
best way to handle an objection is 
to anticipate it. 

(4) A successful salesman knows 
how to dramatize his story ; he em- 
ploys showmanship in various ways, 
uses testimonials, introduces human 
interest stories. 

(5) Finally, there is the very suc- 
cessful technique in selling where 
the agent contrasts for his prospects 
the benefits of doing what he recom- 
mends with the penalties for not 
doing it. And isn’t that a very use- 
ful device in sales management ?— 
Harry N. Kuezet, in Managers’ 
Magazine. 
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KEEP AT IT 


F YOU stand and watch the work- 

men laying brick in the construc- 
tion of a new house, progress seems 
slow and you wonder if they will 
ever get through with the job. If, on 
the other hand, you simply pass by 
once each day, the progress made 
from one day to the next is very 
noticeable. 

It’s just like making a cross-coun- 
try trip in an automobile. If you 
watch the speedometer turn each 
mile, it seems like you will be for- 
ever getting to your destination, but 
by maintaining a good average speed 
and keeping going, you will find at 
the end of the day that you have 
traveled a great distance. 

So it is with continuous weekly 
production. The men who qualify 
very week in the year finish the 
period with a very creditable volume 
of new business. 

If an accurate appraisal were 
made of your past work, do you 
honestly believe that it would reveal 
that you had done your best the 
biggest part of the time? This would 
hardly be true with most people re- 
gardless of their line of work. But 
if you will consistently put forth 
your best efforts to close at least 
one quality case each week, the earn- 
ing side of your ledger will undoubt- 
edly show up to better advantage.— 
The Provident Lookout. 


x * * 


SMALL-TOWN AGENTS 


HE small-town agent should be better 

schooled in his profession than the city 
producer because many times when called 
upon to take care of an unusual situation he 
is on his own as time will not permit the 
calling in of a special agent. He must know 
every change that is made in forms, rules, 
and coverages for if he once permits a com- 
petitor to find fault with his recommenda- 
tions the whole community will know about 
it in a short time, and his reputation as a 
competent insurance adviser will suffer.— 


U.S. F. & G. Bulletin. 


x * * 


WHERE, HOW AND WHY | 
WRITE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


MADE an analysis of the last 50 
Auto Liability policies sold dur- 


tistics were so astounding to me that 
I thought they should be shared with 
the field. 

The analysis as to classification of 
buyers during the 18 weeks of the 
contest is as follows: 

46% Laborers (Steel workers, 
carpenters and factory workers). 

20% Salesmen and business men, 

12% Railroad employees. 

10% Truck drivers. 

4% Stenographers and office sec- 
retaries. 

1% Professionals. 

1% Farmers. 

6% Miscellaneous. 

Two of the amazing facts were 
—96% of those I sold had never 
carried Auto Liability insurance and 
4% had not carried Liability insur- 
ance in the last 5 years. Not one 
of the risks written was taken from 
another company. 

The methods used which suc- 
ceeded might be classed as follows: 

37% Cold canvass (where I had 
to deliver, collect a pre- 
mium, or go on some er- 
rand). 

33% Fear Psychology (cars 
checked, fenders were dent- 
ed due to a very bad win- 
ter). 

16% Return postcard. Many of 
these postcards along with 
the folders were dropped in- 
to parked cars (about 5,000 
were used in this way). 

8% “Chain Method” (solicited 
names given me by people 
whom I have sold). 

6% New Cars (where I heard 
of someone buying a new 
car). 

In all solicitations, I quoted “B,” 
“A” and “A-1” rates on_ both 
$5/$10,000 limits and the $1,000 
policy. Forty-eight percent pur- 
chased the $1,000 policy and 52% 
purchased the $5/$10,000 limits. 

I wondered whether I had missed 
other business as a result of such 
energetic solicitation of Automobile 
insurance. As a result, I found that 
in 141 working days, I had sold 8/7 
policies along with the 50 Auto- 
mobile policies which were _inci- 
dental and during that time had 
added (on a yearly basis) with all 
losses of old business and “Not 
Takens” deducted from the new 
business solicited, $438.87 in new 
yearly commissions. 


ing the recent campaign. The sta- By Harold P. Naumann, in The Travelers Protection 
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AGENTS ANNUAL MEETING 


STOPWATCH schedule has 

been arranged for the usual 
comprehensive program of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents at its annual convention to 
be held October 13-17 at Kansas 
City, Missouri. The familiar frame- 
work of recent meetings will be fol- 
lowed, with the executive committee 
convening from Friday, October 10 
through Sunday, the 12th. 

Sound films of the entire conven- 
tion proceedings will be made by the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety’s Safety 
Education Department—the first in- 
surance convention to be so re- 
corded. 

First Day 


The Business Development Of- 
fice will open the convention at 
10:00 on Monday morning with its 
“Pattern for Production—B.D.O. 
Program for Sales Efficiency.”’ Past- 
President Allan I. Wolff will pre- 
side. 

At 2:15 Monday afternoon the 
National Councillor territorial meet- 
ings will bring together key organi- 
zation leaders of the Eastern, South- 


ja= 


—— 


COMPANIES 





WILLIAM M. FRINK, Manager 





INCORPORATED 1806 
WILLIAM M. FRINK, President 


WILLIAM M. FRINK, President 
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ern, Mid-West, and Far-West 
Territories. Meetings of the Ad- 
visory Council of the B.D.O. and of 
the executive secretaries and man- 
agers of local boards and state as- 
sociations are set for Monday eve- 
ning. 
Tuesday's Program 


Breakfast conferences set for 
October 14 at 7:45 a.m. are as fol- 
lows: Accident Prevention, Fire 
Prevention, Rural Agents, and 
Membership. A breakfast confer- 
ence on education is scheduled for 
Thursday morning, the 16th. 

Concurrent annual meetings of 
the National Council and the State 
Association officers will be held 
Tuesday at 10:00 am. with the 
groups joining for luncheon. The 
important local board conferences to 
start at 2:00 p.m. Tuesday will be in 
three groups—for the following pop- 
ulation classifications : Up to 50,000 ; 
50,000 to 250,000 ; and over 250,000. 
Tuesday’s program also schedules 
the Resolutions Committee at 3:30 
p.m. and the annual banquet at 7 
o'clock. 





Report of Administration 


The Report of the Administration 
will be presented at the Wednesday 
morning meeting. The afternoon 
will be devoted to group discussion 
forums, described as a major fea- 
ture of the convention. Three groups 
will meet concurrently. Compre- 
hensive liability and a post mortem 
of a mercantile fire loss will occupy 
two of the meetings, while the third 
will consider two subjects: Com- 
mercial blanket bonds and accident 
and health insurance. 

Group sessions on agency opera- 
tions and management planned for 
Thursday morning will, as usual, be 
divided by annual premium volume 
as follows: Up to $100,000; $100,- 
000 to $300,000 ; and over $300,000. 


Final Session 


Officers will be elected and reso- 
lutions adopted at the final conven- 
tion session convening at 2 p.m. on 
Thursday, followed by the Past 
Presidents’ dinner at 7 o'clock and 
the annual ball. 


AGENTS 


value the dependability and nationwide 


prestige of the 


NORWICH UNION 


based on a long and honorable record 


of service 


R. J. MACMICHAEL, Deputy Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


THE OLDEST NEW YORK INSURANCE CO. 


| 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 


R. J. MACMICHAEL, Vice President 


NORWICH UNION INDEMNITY COMPANY 


R. J. MACMICHAEL, Vice President 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 


BOUGHT ¢ SOLD © QUOTED 
Inquiries Invited 
HALL & TURNBULL 


Insurance Stock Specialists 
42 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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ANY DAY NOW- 
FURS. will be taken out of 


storage and will once again be exposed 





to all kinds of loss and damage. 


THIS IS THE TIME TO SOLICIT AN 
"ALL RISKS" FUR POLICY 
Rate is now only 85c per $100 Insurance 


SUBJECT TO 
$5.00 Minimum Premium 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
of 





FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


FIRE, MARINE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 











SALVAGE 


Fire Losses reduced thru low 
cost Repairing. Let us 
estimate first! 





65 Ft. Linen and Lace Banquet 
cloth, Invisibly repaired. 
Linens, Damasks, Laces, Embroideries, Drapes, 
Silks, Brocades, Tapestries, Antiques, Furni- 
ture Fabrics, Rugs, Dresses, Clothing, Re- 


woven, Restored, Repaired, Regardless of how 
badly damaged. 
Recommended by Nat’l. Museums, Press, 


Fire Co.’s., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 


142 East 34th St., New York 
(26th Year) Tel. Lex. 2-3574 

















War Loan Collateral—Continued 


were taking dollars in the United 
States which would otherwise have 
been transferred to this country by 
individuals and using them for the 
purpose of the loan, individuals be- 
ing paid here in sterling. A careful 
reading of the agreement could lead 
to no other conclusion than that 
there was no reason why the stabil- 
ity of our insurance companies 
should be called in question as a 
result of the agreement. The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
had to give consent in the first in- 
stance for any sale or transfer and 
if they gave consent he could not 
imagine why the Treasury should 
not do so as well. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation primarily 
had to decide for their own reasons 
whether such transfers should or 
should not be made. Insurance com- 
panies would be allowed to increase 
their reserves in proportion to any 
future expansion of business. Ar- 
ticle 3 paragraph 10 provided that 
insurance companies should carry on 
as they had done in the past with 
regard to the maintaining of re- 
serves and the distribution of in- 
come. The liberty to place sums in 
reserve was naturally included as a 
corollary of the distribution of in- 
come, although not actually speci- 
fied. It was to the interest of every- 
body concerned that Corporations 
and insurance companies should be 
able to carry on on such a basis that 
they would be able to give the serv- 
ice which was required of them. 
The $200,000,000 surplus of the in- 
surance companies was not charged ; 
“there is no question that the assets 
behind the insurance companies’ 
branches are concerned in this mat- 
ter at all.”"—The Bill passed througa 
all its stages. 


MISSOURI INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT 


DWARD L. SCHEUFLER has 

been appointed Insurance Com- 
missioner of Missouri. Mr. Scheu- 
fler is an attorney in Kansas City, 
where he is chairman of the Jack- 
son County Republican Committee. 
Former Commissioner Ray  B. 
Lucas. who resigned on expiration 
of his term July 1, 1941, will con- 
tinue as special deputy in charge of 
the Central States Life Insurance 
Company receivership. 


NEW 1.A.C. OFFICERS 


T the annual meeting of the In- 

surance Advertising Conference 
held this year at Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania, September 7, 8 and 9, the 
following list of new officers were 
elected to guide the destinies of the 
organization during the coming 
year. 

The new president is Robert E. 
Brown, Jr., superintendent of ad- 
vertising for Aetna Casualty and 
Surety ; Charles E. Freeman, super- 
intendent of business promotion for 
the Springfield Fire and Marine, 
was elected vice president and Clark 
W. Smitheman, advertising man- 
ager of the Camden Fire, was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

The 1941-42 executive committee 
will consist of F. Sidney Holt, 
superintendent of publicity, Aetna 
Fire Group; H. G. Helm, advertis- 
ing manager, Glens Falls Group; 
Arthur D. Grose, superintendent of 
publicity, Employers’ Liability As- 
surance; T. W. Budlong, director 
of publicity, Loyalty Group and 
Davis C. Gibson, vice president of 
the Maryland Casualty. 

For more about the I.A.C. meet- 
ing at Hershey see the “News Be- 
hind the News” column on another 
page in this issue of the NEWS. 


CALIFORNIA RATE 
REDUCTION 


HE Board of Fire Underwriters 

of the Pacific recently announced 
substantial rate reductions for 250 
California cities on municipally 
owned property, according to The 
Journal of Commerce, New York. 
The new rates are retroactive to 
July 1st. Excluded from rate re- 
ductions are hospitals, educational 
institutions and fair grounds, as 
well as Class C and D construction 
outside of adequately protected 
areas. On three- and five-year poli- 
cies the rates now are two and one- 
half and four annuals instead of 
two and three annuals previously 
charged. 


The Extended Coverage Endorsement cov- 
ers damage caused by wind, hail, explosion, 
riot, smoke damage through the faulty 
operation of a heating plant, aircraft and 
motor vehicle impact. 
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Aetna Casualty & Surety: An Aetna ex- 
hibit featuring safe driving tests and the 
New York Safety Responsibility law re- 
ceived the grand prize award for the most 
excellent and attractive exhibit at the 
New York State Fair. John E. Beahn 
has returned to the company as sales pro- 
motion manager. 


x * * 


Continental Casualty: The Continental 
Agents’ Record which has been published 
monthly since 1904 has been entered in a 
list of oldest house magazines under com- 
pilation by the Paper Makers’ Advertis- 
ing Association. 


x* 


Dubuq ve F. & M.: Enters inland marine 
field. "Poul W. Oliver has been appointed 
manager of nationwide underwriting 
operations with headquarters in Chicago. 


x** 


Employers’ Group: Lester R. Dingwell, 
formerly resident manager of the West- 
ern Massachusetts Department, has been 
transferred to the Home Office to super- 
vise and handle large risks. Mr. Ding- 
well was succeeded by Raymond Prince, 
Jr., who previously had been assistant 
manager of the department. 


xk 


Firemen's: Ray J. Kavanaugh, who for 
several years has been fieldman in North- 
ern California for the Loyalty Group, 
now is special agent in that territory. 


xx«* 


Glens Falls Group: Laurance G. Doyle 
has been named Superintendent of Agents 
for the Glens Falls Indemnity in the 
Philadelphia branch office territory, in- 
cluding Easton, Pa., Southern New Jer- 
sey and Wilmington, Del. Effective 
September 15th, Richard J. Bowles was 
appointed special agent for the state of 
Illinois, outside the Chicago Metropolitan 
District, succeeding Sherman S. Leseth, 
resigned. 
xk 


Globe & Rutgers: Effective October Ist, 
R. K. Johnson was named Minnesota state 
agent succeeding the L. M. Linnell Gen- 
eral Agency of Minnesota. Formerly II- 
linois state agent, Mr. Johnson was suc- 
ceeded in that capacity by assistant 
secretary J. N. Brushingham. R. M. Hub- 
bel now is Indiana state agent for Globe 
& Rutgers and American Home having 
succeeded D. D. Hobbs, resigned. 


FOR OCTOBER, 


1941 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Halifax: Western Department established 
in Chicago under the management of 
William A. Bartlett. Mr. Bartlett has had 
a long experience in the insurance field 
and for several years represented the Du- 
buque F. & M. on the Pacific Coast. 


xk 


Home of N. Y.: A new special agent in 
the Iowa farm department of this com- 
pany is C. K. Thornburg. He will work 
under C. S. Cathcart, farm state agent. 
David W. Shupe has been transferred 
from the Boston office to the San Fran- 
cisco office where he will serve as special 
agent. 
xk k *® 


London & Lancashire Group: The new 
Oklahoma State Agent for this group is 
John E, Wilkinson. Formerly special 
agent he succeeded Perry G. Dawson who 
was transferred to the eastern Ohio field. 
F. Donald Johnston was appointed state 
agent for the western part of that State. 


xk 


New Hampshire: Eugene C. Clarke, Jr., 
now is special agent for New Hampshire 
and Granite State in Georgia and South 
Carolina. He formerly was special agent 
for Jerome & Cowan of Atlanta. 


x** 


Northwestern F. & M.: = Clarence A. 
Hawk has been appointed special agent 
at Hamilton, Ohio for this company and 
the Twin City Fire. He will be asso- 
ciated with Special Agent S. A. Crane 
of Findlay. 

xk * 


Pacific Mutual Life: Thomas J. O'Neil 
of the Accident and Health Department 
has been awarded a prize of $100 as 
winner of a national essay contest, con- 
ducted by the International Claim Asso- 
ciation with headquarters in New York. 


x** 


Phoenix of Hartford: The appointment 
of C. H. Senter as general agent of this 
company and Minneapolis F. & M. for 
Boston metropolitan and eastern Massa- 
chusetts territory was announced early 
last month. Mr. Senter for many years 
was special agent for these companies. 
Thomas Hanson, formerly with the 
Canadian office in Montreal, now is in- 
spector for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. He replaced C. D. Shepard, Jr., 
who entered the Canadian Army. 








Phoenix of London Group: 


Albany 
Service Office opened on September 15th 
to provide complete facilities to agents 
on all forms of fire and casualty insur- 
ance. The new office is supervised by 
William Streets who came to the group 


York special 
Nesbitt. 


in 1925 as Central New 
agent. He is assisted by Carl G. 


x*r 


St. Paul F. & M.: After fourteen years 
in the Home Office, Morris Toussaint 
now is special agent at Des Moines. He 
succeeded JT. E. McDonnell who was in- 
ducted into military service. 


x ** 


Springfield F. & M.: John D. Simpson 
now is inland marine special agent for 
this company at Atlanta, where he is 
associated with State Agent Thomas F. 
Mahone. Previously, for several years, 
Mr. Simpson had been special agent in 
Atlanta for the Marine Office of Amer- 
ica. Edward Byrnes has been named spe- 
cial agent in Minneapolis succeeding L. A. 
McIntyre who was transferred to the 
improved risk department in Chicago. 


x*r* 


Standard Accident: Home Office em- 
ployees have again been offered courses 
covering the general principles of cas- 
ualty insurance and suretyship. Both 
courses are sponsored by the Standard 
Accident Study Club under the auspices 
of the Insurance Institute of America. 


x*e* 


Sun Group: Effective September 15th, 
Lester Bennett was appointed special 
agent for this group in the eastern New 
England field with headquarters at 
Boston. 

x* * 


The Travelers: The Brooklyn Branch 
Office has been moved from 130 Clinton 
Street to 26 Court Street. FE. P. Hills, 
Assistant Cashier at Brooklyn, has 
assumed the position of Cashier in the 
company’s Branch Office at Yonkers, 
superseding H. G. Ford, who has been 
transferred to the Hartford Branch as 
General Assistant Cashier. 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 









Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 







Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1913 







Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
of New York 
Organized 1849 








New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 



















Losses paid exceed 
Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 





Corroon & Reynolds 


Incorporated 


92 William Street, New York 
MANAGER 
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COMPULSORY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


N A 25-page report, following a 
thorough study of the subject, the 
Committee on Compulsory Auto- 
mobile Insurance of the Federation 
of Insurance Counsel came to the 
following conclusion: “In conclu- 
sion, your committee is of the opin- 
ion that the financial responsibility 
laws as enacted in New York or New 
Hampshire are more desirable as a 
solution to this problem than com- 
pulsory insurance. . . . By supple- 
menting and changing the provisions 
of these laws to fit the territory and 
particular circumstances of each 
state, more real protection is af- 
forded the public at less cost to both 
the public and the motorist than 
under any other type of protective 
legislation. The freedom of com- 
pany operation is maintained and 
the law directed toward the irre- 
sponsible driver and his elimination 
rather than toward providing com- 
pensation for such injuries or dam- 
ages as he might cause. The pro- 
visions of these laws provide for a 
correction of the cause rather than 
a cure of the result.” 


BUILDING COSTS 


UILDING costs of a standard 

six-room house continued a 
steady rise with 1.1% increase in 
July over June, according to the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
This brings the cumulative increase 
of construction costs for the year— 
July, 1940 through July, 1941—to 
11.4%. 

With the average month of 1935- 
1939 taken as the base month of 
construction cost index, equaling 
100, the figure for July of this year 
reached 113.6, as compared to 102.0 
for July a year ago. 

Labor costs in recent years have 
risen more rapidly than those of 
materials, and show 15.4% in- 
crease since July, 1940. The labor 
index now stands at 119.3. Build- 
ing supplies, on the other hand, in- 
creased but 9.4% during the past 
year, and show a current index fig- 
ure of 110.7. 

Adjusted to normal seasonal vari- 
ations in home building, the index 
indicates also that while building 
costs were rising, residential con- 
struction increased in even greater 
proportion—5.4% in July over June, 
and 17.7% over July, 1940. 


HARTFORD COLLEGE OF 
INSURANCE 


HE Hartford College of Insur- 

ance opened its third academic 
year with an extension of its cur- 
riculum to include five different 
insurance courses. The college is 
also, for the first time, offering in- 
struction for part time students. The 
college will confer its first degrees 
next June when members of its first 
class which entered in 1939 will be 
presented for the Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Insurance Administration 
degree. Authorization to grant de- 
grees was given last April by the 
Connecticut Board of Education 
following the inspection of the col- 
lege’s curricula, teaching staff and 
facilities by a board of examiners: 

New courses which are available, 
each calling for three years of spe- 
cialized study, are casualty insurance, 
life insurance and fire and marine 
insurance. From the start the col- 
lege has offered a general insurance 
course covering all lines of insur- 
ance as well as a combination four 
year insurance-law course. Through 
these new courses students may now 
specialize in the field of their choice: 








How To Sell Credit Insurance 


Call or write the nearest American Credit office (or our Executive Office) for 
complete information. 
Discuss your clients’ need for this protection with an American Credit field man. 
Show your clients the danger of a severe credit loss . . . of unexpected “‘freezing”’ 
of Accounts Receivable. 
Arrange conference . . . you, your client and our field man. 


Your manufacturing and wholesaling clients ship thousands 
of dollars of merchandise to customers every day. They expect 
payment in 30, 60 or 90 days . . . but frequently customers 
cannot pay or become insolvent, and your client is confronted 
with a loss of $5,000, $10,000—even $50,000 or $100,000. 


Our National advertising campaign in FORTUNE, 
NATION’S BUSINESS, BUSINESS WEEK and other 
leading magazines eases the way to greater earnings for 
you—greater protection for your clients. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


AMERICAN 
CReoit INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


of New Yorx 


First National Bank Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md.— Dept. 10-D 
J. F. McFadden, President 
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TAX LIENS 


ance company paid a consider- 

able sum of money in settlement 
of a personal injury claim. There- 
after, the Collector of Internal 
Revenue informed the insurance 
company that prior to such settle- 
ment, the United States had filed 
and recorded an income tax lien 
against the injured claimant, which 
lien was outstanding and unpaid. 
The Collector contended that the re- 
corded lien claim was constructive 
notice of the income tax lien in fa- 
vor of the United States and that 
the lien had attached to the money 
in the hands of the insurance com- 
pany after the settlement had been 
effected. The Collector demanded 
payment of the lien in full. 

The suggestion has been made 
that insurance companies, before 
making payment of sums of money, 
considerable in amount, to claimants 
or judgment creditors, should de- 
termine from the records whether 
there is outstanding any unsatisfied 
lien in favor of the United States 
or in favor of any taxing agency, 
similarly situated, by virtue of tax 
lien laws. 


RR ance compan a liability insur- 


Recorded Lien As Garnishment 


It will be observed that if the 
insurance company was liable to the 
United States on the theory con- 
tended for by the collector, then 
every debtor who makes a payment 
to a creditor owing taxes to the 
United States, may be called upon 
to pay those taxes, provided a no- 
tice of lien has been filed and re- 
corded. Stated differently, a re- 
corded lien notice, or recorded claim 
of lien by the United States, has the 
operation and effect of a universal 
garnishment. Risks of loss are be- 
ing constantly incurred, unwittingly, 
by insurance companies and others, 
in discharging their obligations to 
persons and parties against whom 
outstanding tax liens exist. 
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SETTLEMENTS 


It is timidly submitted, however, 
that while a lien for federal taxes 
extends to “all property and rights 
to property, whether real or per- 
sonal,” the applicable statute falls 
far short of supporting the theory 
advanced by the collector. 

That statute, Section 3670, In- 
ternal Revenue Code, 26 U.S.C.A. 
1560, is as follows: 


“If any person liable to pay any 
tax neglects or refuses to pay the 
same after demand, the amount 
(including any interest, penalty, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Taxation has become one of the most dif- 
ficult subjects with which the practicing at- 
torney has to deal. Many of the transactions 
of any consequence with which a lawyer is 
concerned either involve or affect taxes, di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

In view of the aggressive steps which are 
likely to be taken by the various govern- 
mental authorities to insure collection of 
taxes, the subject of tax liens against per- 
sons with whom settlements have been ef- 
fected seems to be of considerable im- 
portance. 






by T. J. BLACKWELL, 


Miami, Florida 


additional amount, or addition to 
such tax, together with any costs 
that may accrue in addition 
thereto) shall be a lien in favor 
of the United States upon all 
property and rights to property, 
whether real or personal, belong- 
ing to such person. (R.S. Sec. 
3186; May 29, 1928, c. 852, Sec. 
613, 45 Stat. 875.” 


Statute Construed 


In construing the Code provisions 
quoted, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit overruled contentions such 
as those advanced by the collector, 
in the case of United States vs. 
Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, 50 Fed. (2d) 102. There, the 
United States sought, in equity, to 
impose an income tax lien upon 
funds still in the hands of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, but 
payable by contract, to stockholders 
of North Western Telegraph Com- 
pany. In denying that the income 
tax lien, as claimed, had the opera- 
tion and effect of a universal gar- 
nishment, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, affirming the lower court, 
said: 


“Section 3186 contemplates a 
lien on tangible property only, 
personalty or realty or estates in 
real or personal property which 
are or may be the subject of a 
present sale or assignment by the 
delinquent taxpayer. There is no 
provision in this section for the 
protection of a debtor of a tax- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Tax Liens—Continued 


payer who pays his debt without 
notice of the receipt of the assess- 
ment list. Consequently, it would 
seem that the lien does not apply 
to a debt. The effort here is to 
make the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, a contract debtor 
of the Northwestern Telegraph 
Company, pay the debt after the 
assessment list has been received 
by the collector and without the 
actual knowledge or notice that it 
would be liable to pay the debt 
again to the United States. The 
statute does not authorize gar- 
nishment, and it does not author- 
ize the United States to proceed 
against a debtor of the North- 
western Telegraph Company, pro- 
hibiting the debtor from paying 


its debt to the company. Since 
there is a direct liability owing by 
the Western Union Telegraph 
Company to the shareholders to 
pay under the terms of the agree- 
ment in successive installments, 
the lien under section 3186 cannot 
attach to the payment of future 
rents. 

“The provisions applicable to 
fiduciaries provide that ‘every ex- 
ecutor, administrator, or assignee, 
or other person, who pays any 
debt due by the person or estate 
from whom or for which he acts’ 
before paying debts to the United 
States for such person or estate, 
is liable for the debts so due to the 
United States. Rev. St. Sec. 3467 
(31 USCA sec. 192). But this 


provision is in pari materia with 





r 


Ww 


section 3466 (31 USCA sec. 191) 
providing that, whenever any per- 
son indebted to the United States 
is insolvent or whenever the estate 
of any deceased debtor in the 
hands of a fiduciary is insufficient 
to pay all the debts due from the 
deceased, then the debts due to 
the United States shall be first 
satisfied. United States v. Butter- 
worth-Judson Corp., 269 U.S. 
504, 46 S. Ct. 179, 70 L. Ed. 380. 
And it creates no lien, either pres- 
ent or continuing. Bramwell v. 
United States Fidelity Co., 269 
U.S. 483, 46 S. Ct. 176, 70 L. Ed. 
368. It has no application to a 
payment by a stranger occupying 
no fiduciary capacity, as in the 
case of a debt due in the usual 
course of business to a solvent 
debtor.” 


Distraint 


It should of course be remem- 








bered that the Internal Revenue 
Code provides for the surrender of 
property subject to distraint. Sec- 
tion 3710(a) thereof, being Section 
1114(e) of the Revenue Act of 
1926, 26 U.S.C.A. 3710, provides 
that : 


FIRE DEFENSE [S$ NATIONAL DEFENSE 





A Fire loss to the citizen is a defense loss to the “Any person in possession of 


nation. Insurance seeks by its service 


to prevent 


that loss; by its reserves to soften that loss * * * 


The American agent is a very potent | 
factor in this system. It is only by 
his ability to fit the protection of 


property, or rights to property, 
subject to distraint, upon which a 
levy has been made, shall, upon 
demand by the collector or deputy 
collector making such levy, sur- 
render such property or rights to 
such collector or deputy, unless 


2 aii, Kite sale 


a os 


insurance to the needs of his neigh- 
bors that insurance can function The Old Man 


on the Fence. 
* * * The agent makes fire defense [" 11° Atty 


become national defense * * * since 1879 


AMI Nez, noe 


hio Farmers Insurance Co. 


Chartered 1848, LeRoy, Ohio 











such property or right is, at the 
time of such demand, subject to 
an attachment or execution under 
any judicial process.” 


J 





Therefore, where a debt or judg- 
ment exists, and a demand, in the 
nature of a warrant for distraint 
and notice of levy, by the collector 
has actually been made, an entirely 
different situation will be presented. 


lan a et nua =. eee a ae 


Settlement Merely Executory Accord 


However, in the case of a pro- 
posed amicable settlement between a 
liability insurance company and a 
claimant. the relationship of debtor 
and creditor is ordinarily absent. 
The agreement to settle is a mere 
executory accord, and as such, with- 
out satisfaction, constitutes no bar 
to the enforcement of the original 


MEMBER * THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
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claim. In order that the cause of 
action may be barred, the accord 
must be executed. It can be exe- 
cuted only by payment on behalf of 
the insurer and surrender of the 
claimant’s release. 

Before the claimant can become 
entitled to the sum of money agreed 
upon, he must tender his release. 
Payment by the insurer, in exchange 
tor the release, would seem to ex- 
tinguish the “debt” simultaneously 
with its creation. And even when 
Section 3710(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is invoked, and com- 
plied with, the rights of the collector 
rise no higher than those of the tax- 
payer whose “right to property” is 
sought to be levied upon. See 
Karno-Smith Co. vs. Maloney, Col- 
lector, 112 Fed (2d) 690; United 
States vs. Bank of Shelby, 68 Fed. 
(2d) 538; and United States vs. 
Bank of U. S., 5 Fed. Supp. 942. 


Settlement Where Warrant of 
Distraint Served 


But in those rare cases where a 
warrant for distraint and notice of 
levy is actually served by the col- 
lector, amicable settlement of a dis- 
puted claim may become a practical 
impossibility. The wisdom of pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that such 
a claim or cause of action is not 
“property or rights to property,” un- 
less and until liquidated, seems 
doubtful, although in United States 
vs. Long Island Drug Co., 115 Fed. 
(2d) 983, it was held that a notice 
of levy and warrant of distraint did 
not affect contingent obligations, i.e., 
future earnings or salary, and would 
only reach an indebtedness which 
had actually accrued. There, in re- 
versing the lower court, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, said: 


“Though we shall assume that 
a salary or wages which have been 
earned may be made subject to a 
lien for unpaid taxes and also 
subject to distraint and levy, the 
situation in respect to future earn- 
ings is quite different. They are 
contingent upon performance of 
a contract of service and repre- 
sent no existing rights of prop- 
erty. They are quite distinguish- 
able from the right of a cestui 
que trust whose equitable life es- 
tate may be subjected to a lien 
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Sandy Hook Lighthouse, at the south 
point of the entrance to New York Har- 
bor, was completed in 1764, and the orig- 
inal masonry tower stands today with 
apparently no exterior change. The old- 
est standing tower in the country, this 
colonial light is of historical interest be- 
cause of its part in the Revolutionary 
War. In 1776 when the British fleet was 
gathering off New York, the lighthouse 
was dismantled by a party of American 
seamen. Restored by the British, another 
expedition eluded the warships on June 
Ist of that year, bombarding the light- 
house and damaging the tower. Sandy 
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Hook Lighthouse was ceded to the United 
States in 1790, prior to which it had fig- 
ured in state controversies preceding the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. 





In its vital role as “guardian of the seas,” the 
lighthouse has ever been recognized as a 
haven of safety in time of distress. 

Marine insurance, too, has long been rec- 
ognized by owners of all types of craft as a 
guardian which, like the lighthouse, is always 
ready to serve when needed. 

Appleton & Cox, Inc., specialists in this 
field since 1872, offers agents and brokers 
the last word in all forms of ocean and inland 
marine coverages. 
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on behalf of the government for 
unpaid taxes. Matter of Rosen- 
berg’s Will, 269 N.Y. 247, 199 
N.E. 206, 105 A.L.R. 1238; 
United States v. Canfield, 9 Cir.., 
29 F. Supp. 734. In the same way 
they are distinguishable from a 
taxpayer’s interest in an insurance 
policy upon his life, Kyle v. Mc- 
Guirk, 3 Cir., 82 F. 2d 212; 
Cannon v. Nicholas, 10 Cir., 80 
F. 2d 934. Neither right of the 


taxpayer is contingent but is a 


fixed right to realize property or 
income derived therefrom depend- 
ent upon no future performance. 
Rights which do not exist at the 
time of the demand upon the tax- 
payer are not subjected to any 
lien. United States v. Pacific 
R. R., C. C. Me, 1 F. ” 


Incidentally, the court there criti- 
cized its earlier dictum in United 
States vs. Western Union Telegraph 

(Continued on next page) 
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Dog—The Friend of Man 


Alaskan Huskies 


The development of Alaska and the Far North owes much to the courageous 
strength and loyalty of the Alaskan Huskies. Man was powerless in the ice 
and snow without dogs as a means of transportation. 

What newspaper reader failed to thrill to the story of the Malemutes and 
Huskies who rushed the life-saving antitoxin serum in that famous trip from 
Nenana to stricken Nome? Headlines chronicled how this record-breaking 
relay covered 650 miles in 127!/2 hours, through a below-zero blizzard, waist- 
deep drifts and over treacherous ice. The big, black lead dog, Balto, became 
a national celebrity for his work in this feat of dogdom. It was his unerring 
scent and uncanny sense of direction that brought the expedition through in | 
its final, heart-breaking lap. 


Another Friend of Man 
— INSURANCE — 


Especially When Placed With 
A Friendly Company 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA Protection Since 1883 


(Reduced reprint from a series of calendar-blotters sent monthly 








Tax Liens—Continued 

Co., 50 Fed. (2d) 102, supra, to the 
effect that the lien provided for in 
Section 3670 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is limited to tangible 
property, saying that it was “based 
on a too narrow reading of the 
statute and cannot be taken as au- 
thoritative.” But in the case dis- 


o our agents and to prospective agents.) 


decide that the filing and recordation 
of an income tax lien operated as a 
garnishment. There, notwithstand- 
ing a warrant of distraint and notice 
of levy, the efforts of the collector 
to reach funds owing to a defaulting 
taxpayer were not successful. The 
action was brought to enforce lia- 
bility against a county and its board 


on the other supervisors, and there- 
fore was not binding on the county. 
Further, the Court held that an alle- 
gation in the petition that the 
moneys were for services rendered 
by the taxpayer at the special in- 
stance and request of the defend- 
ants, was not sufficient to show that 
the moneys were subject to distraint. 





































































































cussed, as has been heretofore of supervisors for the amount of a Relief by W or 1 
shown, there was no notice of levy federal income tax, because of their a yy oS ee ¢ 
and warrant of distraint; and, minus failure to surrender to the collector, If the warrant for distraint and ( 
the criticized dictum, the decision in. on demand, money due from the notice of levy is served after a t 
United States vs. Western Union county to the taxpayer. It ap- settlement agreement has _ been t 
Telegraph Co. was apparently ap- peared, however, that the notice of reached but prior to consummation, : 
proved. levy and demand for the surrender possibly a bill of interpleader may ‘ 
In the case of United States vs. of the money due by the county be appropriately resorted to by the 
Brechtel, 90 Fed. (2d) 516, the to the taxpayer was addressed only insurance company. See Citizens St. t 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the to the chairman of the board of Bk. of Barstow vs. Vidal, Commis- t 
Eighth Circuit apparently could not supervisors, not having been served _ sioner, 114 Fed. (2d) 280. ’ 
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HOW OLD 


crowd our highways today— 

children who will never grow up. 
Some of them are 15, some are 50, 
but chronological age can no more 
determine driving fitness than a 
yardstick can measure faith or 
courage. 

Put one of these ever young driv- 
ers behind a steering wheel and he 
immediately develops a case of that 
deadly auto-intoxication which is 
the cause of most traffic accidents ; 
disregarding signals, weaving in and 
out, endangering lives, he is the 
world’s worst “show-off.” 


Tecowt our of Peter Pans 


Driving Maturity 


Keeping these unsafe drivers off 
the road is the responsibility at once 
of the home and the license bureau. 
Of the home, because that is where 
the driver is made or marred. It is 
true that most 16 year old young- 
sters can master the mere mechanics 
of driving in a day, but it takes from 
16 to 20 years to train a good driver, 
to establish the five special qualities 
that make up driving maturity. 
They are intelligent thinking, sane 
judgment, emotional control, unfail- 
ing courtesy and a high degree of 
good citizenship. No one of these 
flashes automatically into being at 
the turn of a calendar page, each is 
a slow growing product of inborn 
intelligence and litelong training. 


Courtesy 


Courtesy is the keynote to road 
safety, yet it is the quality most 
lacking in many of our American 
youths. The mother who insists that 
her child crowd ahead of his elders 
to snatch the last seat in the bus or 
who watches indifferently while he 
runs his tricycle over the neighbor’s 
garden is training, all unaware, the 
roadhog of tomorrow. 

The dad who chuckles gleefully as 
he tells his dinner guests of fooling 
a “cop” or doing 80 on a 50 mile 
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SHOULD THEY BE? 


by BESSIE R. ALSTON 


road is unconsciously teaching little 
“big ears” a lasting lesson in con- 
tempt for law and safety. 
Emotional restraint, nervous sta- 
bility, these should be built up be- 
fore any child is allowed the wheel. 
For too many years we have 
handed car keys and licenses to 
youngsters with a queer supersition 
that these things in themselves pos- 
sessed the magic that could change 
an unthinking child into a mature 
driver over-night. The magic hasn't 
worked, therefore it is the duty of 
the state to keep the immature, the 
mentally deficient and the drunken 
driver from our highways. New 
standards must be established, new 
licensing procedures set up. 


Insufficient Tests 


In many states whenever an appli- 
cant has passed a simple test in 
mechanics, shifting, turning, back- 
ing, and can read and interpret a 
few signs he is licensed to drive. 





ACCIDENT, SICKNESS COST 
4 BILLION MAN HOURS 


CCORDING to a release by the 

“Institute of Life Insurance,” 
man hours of work lost in 1941 
through accidents and_ sickness 
would produce all of the following: 
10,000 heavy bombers, plus 20,000 
fighter planes, 30,000 light tanks 
and 20 battleships. The release 
states that the accident rate has been 
accelerated by the stress of National 
Defense production to the point 
where disability to workers through 
accidents and sickness combined 
amounts to 4 billion man hours on 
an annual. basis. Part of this loss 
is offset to the individual through 
insurance benefits, but the man hours 
lost to defense production cannot be 
replaced. 





This is insufficient. For years I 
taught mentally deficient boys. 
Wholly irresponsible, easily enraged, 
anxious to show off, wholly childish, 
many of them could and did pass 
driver’s tests, and many of them, 
too, have had minor as well as se- 
rious accidents. 

Even the normal 16 year old is 
still a mere child, at the very peak 
of that emotional instability ado- 
lescence brings. He has no means 
to buy fuel or insurance to protect 
others. His sense of responsibility 
would be greater if he were old 
enough to earn some of these things, 
instead of being brought up to re- 
gard them as something dad owes 
him. After all a car is no child’s 
toy ; it is the tool that challenges the 
power of an adult mind. 

We do not allow our youth to 
vote until they are 21. Why not 
make driving a man’s job, too? 


Series of Tests 


A series of tests for driving ma- 
turity would aid in doing this, It 
would give an occasional 16 year old 
of proved superiority in all the 
necessary controls, and a real life 
need for a driving job the right to 
drive. It would defer, for two, or 
even five years, the privilege for the 
less mature. And youngsters do a 
wonderful job of growing up be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18 or so, 
and this sliding scale of age com- 
bined with mental maturity would 
take all this into consideration. It 
would take the mentally deficients 
permanently off the road. 

An educational campaign would 
be necessary, one so vivid and con- 
vincing that the public would sup- 
port it whole-heartedly. There 
would then be more interstate unity 
in the license laws. Surely parents, 
glad to have their authority re- 
enforced by the law would cooperate 
in safeguarding the young lives. that 
are their dearest possession. 


The prizewinning letter in a national contest spon- 
sored by Lambermens Mutual Casualty Company. 
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ORIGINATED BY 


The Residence & Personal Liability policy 
has been created and timed by American 
Surety and New York Casualty Companies 
to coincide with the urgent and widespread 
demand for family liability protection. 
Now in one simple, attractive, easy-selling 
policy, the American family may enjoy, 
through your efforts, complete liability 


protection in the home and in home life.* 


*Auto liability is written in a separate policy 





YOU CAN SELL THIS 
Complete, Compact 
Family Liability Protection 
COVERS IN 1 POLICY: 


1. Residence — Personal — Sports (3-in-1) 
2. Residence 3. Servants 4. Sports for Self 
5. Sports for Family Members 
6.Dogs 7. Boats 8. Saddle Animals 

















_AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY - NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


Reach out and Receive Premiums 
If you want to map out your own live and 
responsive market for the Residence & Personal 
Liability policy, make use of the dynamic, 
20-page illustrated booklet, “Liability Always 
Comes Home”. The Companies that created 
the policy designed this sales aid to prepare 
your prospects for interview. It covers in ad- 
vance the tough spots of policy selling. Copies 
are available now at your nearest American 
Surety or New York Casualty branch office. 
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Contractor's Public Liability 
Coverage 


A public liability policy protects a 
contractor for liability against acci- 
dents caused by employes occurring 
in the performance of the operations 
carried on by the assured at the loca- 
tions described in the declarations. 
The assured is engaged in excavat- 
ing for the foundation of a public 
building. His employes use dyna- 
mite for blasting purposes. Some 
caps used to explode the charges of 
dynamite are cast on a pile of lum- 
ber at the site of the excavation and 
one of them is picked up by a boy 
who later throws it into a bonfire 
(away from the property where the 
assured is performing the work in 
question). The cap explodes and 
seriously injures the boy, who brings 
suit against the contractor and re- 
covers damages. The insurance com- 
pany contends the claim is not cov- 
ered because the explosion was not 
caused by an employe of the con- 
tractor and did not occur in the 
performance of the operations car- 
ried on by the insured at the loca- 
tion covered. What decision? 

The decision should be in favor 
of the assured. It was the negligent 
act of the employes of the con- 
tractor that permitted the caps to 
come to rest in a dangerous position 
and there was no intervening inde- 
pendent agent between such negli- 
gent act of the contractor’s em- 
ployes and the explosion. Although 
the actual explosion did not occur 
at the place the assured was per- 
forming his operations, the caps 
were used there and were negli- 
gently left at such place by his 
employes. American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company v. Buck- 
ley & Company, 117 Fed. (2d) 845 
(Penn.). 
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Necessity of Surrender of Policy 
upon Cancellation 


A fire policy covering a stock of 
lumber contains a simple loss pay- 
able clause in favor of a bank to 
which the assured is indebted. The 
bank holds the policy as security. 
The cancellation clause of the policy 
states “This policy shall be canceled 
at any time at the request of the 
insured. * * * The unearned 
portion of the premium shall be re- 
turned on surrender of this policy.” 
The assured writes a letter to the 
general agent of the company re- 
questing cancellation of the policy 
but does not surrender the policy 
for the reason that it is in the pos- 
session of the bank. The general 
agent makes appropriate notations 
on his records to the effect that the 
policy is canceled. About three 
weeks later the property insured is 
destroyed by fire. The assured then 
contends that the policy is still in 
force for the reason that the physi- 
cal possession thereof was not sur- 
rendered to the insurance company 
or its general agent at the time 1t 
requested such cancellation. What 
decision? 

The policy was properly canceled. 
The plain language of the policy is 
to the effect that it shall be canceled 
at any time at the request of the 
insured. The provision concerning 
the surrender of the policy is appli- 
cable only where the assured asks 
the return of the unearned portion 
of the premium. The fact that the 
policy was in the possession of the 
bank as further security under the 
loss payable clause does not alter 
the situation. The bank had no 
greater rights than the assured be- 
cause it was merely the conditional 
payee of the proceeds of any loss 
which might be sustained under the 


policy. Since the assured had the 
right to cancel the policy at any 
time, merely upon request, the bank 
held the policy subject to such con- 
dition. Eicher-Woodland Co., Inc., 
v. Buffalo Ins. Co. of ee ee 
(2d) 268 (La.). 


Construction of Vacancy Clause in 
Fire Policy 


A fire insurance policy covering 
a dwelling provides that the com- 
pany shall not be liable for loss or 
damage occurring while a building 
therein described, whether intended 
for occupation by the owner or ten- 
ant, is vacant or unoccupied beyond 
a period of ten consecutive days. 
The assured and his entire family 
leave their home and visit various 
relatives in different states. On the 
thirteenth day of the assured’s ab- 
sence from the premises the building 
takes fire and is destroyed. The in- 
surance company invokes the va- 
cancy clause and argues that the 
dwelling was vacant or unoccupied 
for more than ten consecutive days 
and that therefore the assured is not 
entitled to payment of his loss. What 
ruling? 


The ruling should be in favor of 
the assured. A dwelling may be 
unoccupied even though it is not 
vacant. The term “vacant” is asso- 
ciated with removal of inanimate 
objects from the dwelling, and the 
term “unoccupied” is associated with 
the abandonment of that dwelling as 
a customary abode by its former 
occupants. To constitute occupancy 
of a dwelling house it is not essen- 
tial that it be continuously used by 
a family. The family may be absent 
from it for health, pleasure, business 
or convenience for reasonable pe- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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..... tonight, he 
works for YOU 


...long after most of 

us have “called it a day’’, 
lights shine brightly in the 
laboratory as chemists 
seek a specific answer to 
the question... 


“How can the health of 
workers in this factory 
be protected?” 


He seeks dust particles 
which may injure lungs, 
solutions which harm sensi- 
tive skin. He’s on the 
lookout for those things 
which cause sickness, acci- 
dents and which may result 
in compensation or liability 
claims. 


His work pleases your 
policyholders, lowers the 

cost of insurance, raises levels 
of production. 


If you represent the 
Bituminous, specialists in 
workmen’s compensation 
and liability coverages 
for 24 years— 


TONIGHT, he works 


for you! 
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Biro PORATION ALTY 


ROCK ISLAND iLLINOES 
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The Judge Says—Continued 

riods, and the house on that account 
will not be considered as vacant or 
unoccupied. A person does not cease 
to have a home when he is tempo- 
rarily absent therefrom nor does his 
home cease to be an occupied dwell- 
ing. It is not his physical presence 
but the habitual recurrence of that 
presence which renders the dwelling 
occupied. Foley, et al. v. Sonoma 
County Farmers’ Fire Ins. Co., 115 
Pac. (2d) 1 (Calif.). 


AUTO ASSIGNED RISKS 


ITH the cooperation of state 

authorities, Voluntary Auto- 
mobile Assigned Risk Plans have 
been established in a number of 
states as a means of assuring the 
availability of required insurance to 
any risk which is in good faith en- 
titled thereto. Such plans are now 
in effect in New Hampshire, Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Illinois, Virginia 
and Washington. The adoption of 
such a plan for New York State is 
in prospect. 

These Plans bear no similarity to 
“Pools”; they simply provide an 
equitable distribution of eligible as- 
signed risks among all companies, 
both stock and non-stock, authorized 
to write automobile bodily injury 
liability insurance in the respective 
state. The company so designated 
issues its own policy and assumes 
the entire coverage of the eligible 
risk assigned to it. The experience 
is not pooled. 


FAMILY BUYING POWER 


ASED on changes in employ- 

ment, wage ratio and retail prices, 
the average urban worker’s family 
has enjoyed an increase of 79 per 
cent in its surplus buying power over 
and above its necessities in the past 
12 months’ time, according to a sur- 
vey by the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company. Despite 
a luxury buying “spree” of jewelry, 
furs, pianos, luggage and_ recrea- 
tional items and booming sales in 
semi-luxury lines, the upsurge in 
buying has only partially expressed 
the real gain in surplus cash to be 
found in the average American 
pocketbook. 


INSURANCE MEN ACCEPT 
GOVERNMENT POSTS 


T THE request of Secretary of 

Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., the services of Jerome van Wise- 
man have been loaned to the Treas- 
ury Department. Mr. van Wiseman 
will act as consultant in connection 
with certain public relations and 
publication phases of the Defense 
Savings Program and will particu- 
larly participate in the development 
and operation of a nationwide plan 
to publicize the National Defense 
Savings Program through trade, 
business and industrial publications, 
Mr. van Wiseman is Director of 
Public Relations and Publications 
for the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, to which position he 
will continue to devote a portion of 
his time. In another move, George 
E. Morrissey has been named head 
of the insurance unit to administer 
the program dealing with the War 
Department insurance rating plan 
under the Chief of Engineers of the 
Army. Mr. Morrissey, recently an 
insurance consultant for the War 
Department, was formerly vice 
president of the Bankers Indemnity 
Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., 
in charge of the Western Depart- 
ment at Chicago and later served in 
the company’s home office as director 
of agencies. 


LARGE CUBAN INSURANCE 
CONTRACT 


ODOY-SAYAN Company, 

Havana, Cuba, has _ been 
awarded the entire insurance line of 
the special sugar quota of 400,000 
tons. It is of special significance, 
not only because of its size but be- 
cause of the interests involved, 
namely, the Cuban Government, Ex- 
port & Import Bank and all of the 
Cuban sugar manufacturers. The 
premium on this line for the first 
year is estimated at about $250,000, 
which makes it the largest individual 
insurance transaction effected in 
Cuba in the last ten years. The in- 
surance has been placed with eight 
direct American companies and thir- 
teen facultative reinsurance carriers, 
in addition to those companies par- 
ticipating through reinsurance treaty 
arrangements, at tariff rates and 
conditions. 
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PRODUCES LIABILITY 


|. Some Legal Aspects 


have been enacted to protect 

the public against all vendors of 
food, drink and other products and 
merchandise. The Uniform Sales 
Act in the United States is patterned 
after the English Sale of Goods Act 
adopted in England in the year 1893, 
and is designed to crystallize com- 
mon law and other rules pertaining 
to consumer and vendor. The Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
which became effective January 1, 
1940, besides providing regulations 
and penalties for adulteration of cer- 
tain products, has extended the defi- 
nition of misbranding to include any 
food, drug, device or cosmetic which 
does not bear on the label or wrapper 
an accurate statement of the quan- 
tity of the contents in terms of 
weight, measure or content. There 
is also a growing body of judicial 
decisions clarifying the obligations 
of manufacturers and dealers in 
food and other products and the 
rights of purchasers and consumers. 


Bie: civil and criminal statutes 


Actions at Common Law 


Under common law _ involving 
cases where the action is not a crim- 
inal prosecution for the violation of 
a penal statute, liability arises from 
negligence, from false or fraudulent 
representation with reliance thereon 
and resulting damage, or from 
breach of warranty, express or im- 
plied, given to one in privity of con- 
tact with the defendant. The viola- 
tion of a statute usually aids in 
lightening the burden of proof and 
in some cases may make proof of 
negligence unnecessary ; and in fact 
the defendant’s liability may depend 
entirely on whether or not proper 
notice had been given according to 
Statutory requirements. Tort is the 
form of action for negligence and 
for deceit. Contract is the usual 
form of action for breach of war- 
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by CHARLES M. KRAJIRIK, 


Boston, Mass. 


ranty, express or implied. How- 
ever, an action for tort may still be 
maintained upon a false warranty.’ 


Tort and Contract Actions 


The distinction between an action 
in contract and one in tort is not one 
merely of form but is rather one of 
substance, the remedy in tort being 
more broad than that in contract. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The Insurance Institute of America has 
kindly permitted us to reprint this thesis 
submitted by Mr. Krajirik in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for fellowship in 
the Institute. 

It should be understood that any opinion 
expressed by the author is that of the in- 
dividual and not necessarily of the Institute 
or the company with which he is identified. 

We know that our subscribers will find Mr. 
Krajirik's scholarly presentation of this im- 
portant subject interesting and instructive. 

Due to lack of space, we are compelled 
to divide the article into two instalments, 
the second of which will appear in our No- 
vember issue. 





Actions in contract and actions in 
tort are distinguished in that an ac- 
tion in contract is for the breach of 
a duty arising out of a contract, 
either expressed or implied, while 
an action in tort is for a breach of 
duty imposed by law which arises 
from an obligation created by a re- 
lation ordinarily not connected with 
a contract. In establishing a defense 
it is important to set forth the proper 
and material facts. For example, 
contributory negligence of the plain- 
tiff is not the proper defense where 
the course of action is deceit or 
breach of warranty,’ but is a de- 
fense to an action for negligence. 





1. Shippen v. Bowen, 122 U.S. 575. 
Grant Shoe Co. v. Laird Co., 212 U.S. 445 


at 449. 
2. Friend v. Childs Co., 231 Mass. 65 at 75. 


With relation to an action of deceit, 
it is up to the plaintiff to prove that: 
(1) there was false and fraudulent 
representation ; (2) there was pres- 
ence of intent to induce reliance; 
(3) plaintiff was so induced and did 
rely; (4) there was resultant in- 
jury; (5) special damage was suf- 
fered.* Sometimes the defense may 
be rather complicated due to the at- 
titude of the court toward product 
liability cases. In one case * the Su- 
preme Court of Iowa held that the 
plaintiff was not required to elect 
between implied warranty and negli- 
gence as a basis for recovery. In 
another case ° the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut permitted a plaintiff to 
recover from a defendant retailer 
for breach of warranty and from the 
defendant packer for negligence in 
the same suit. These are unusual 
cases and do not occur frequently. 


ll. Negligence 
of 
Manufacturer, Packer and Bottler 


General Rule 


It has been generally held through- 
out the courts of the United States, 
and it is the settled law of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and 
the State of New York, that ordi- 
narily a manufacturer, packer, or 
bottler is not liable to third persons, 
with whom he is ‘not in contractual 
relation, for negligence in the con- 
struction, manufacturing or vending 
of articles or things, especially if 
the article causing the injury in 
question is not in its nature inher- 
ently dangerous or is not known to 
be defective or dangerous.* Neither 


Roberts v. Anheuser Busch, 211 Mass. 
449 


3. 

4. Davis v. Van Camp, 176 N.W. 382. 

5. Burkhardt v. Armour Co. and Great A. 

P. Tea Co., 161 Atl. 385. 

6. Karger v. Armour & Co., 17 F. Supp. 484. 
Tompkins v. Quaker Oats, 239 Mass. 147. 
Kerwin v. Chippewa Shoe Co., 163 Wis. 

? 
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Products Liability—Continued 


is a retail dealer selling articles (not 
food) not inherently dangerous or 
harmful, such as a bar of soap, liable 
in tort for defects which cause in- 
jury to another.’ This general rule 


7. Borrango v. Hinckley Rendering Co., 230 


Mass. 93. 
Kusick v. Thorndike & Hix Inc., 224 


Mass. 413. 














YO! HO! HO! AND A 
BOTTLE OF RUM! 


Long before Long John Silver and Sir 
Henry Morgan, rum had gained favor in 
many lands. Good cooks early learned 
its value for flavoring sauces, pastries, 
confections. Today it is used extensively 
as prime ingredient in a variety of bever- 
ages adaptable to all seasons. Tall, icy 
drinks for summer—cosy cockle-warmers 
for winter—with rum quickening the joy 
or the solace of welcome, companion- 
ship, God-speed. 
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imported from the sun-jewelled West In- 
dies—from Cuba, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, 
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Netherlands East Indies. 
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numberless other products in foreign lands 
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agents to use these facilities for their 
clients with complete confidence. 
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is based on the various grounds of 
the absence of a legal duty to the 
plaintiff to use care in making the 
article ; the break in the chain of le- 
gal causation; and the multiplicity 
of suits inevitably to result if this 
type of action were allowed.® 
However, there are several well- 
settled exceptions to this rule. One 
is where the nature of the article 
sold is commonly recognized as be- 
ing imminently or inherently dan- 
gerous to human life or to prop- 
erty,® (gun powder, nitroglycerine 
and poisonous drugs are familiar ex- 
amples) or where the article, al- 
though not dangerous in itself, be- 
comes so when applied to its 
intended use in the usual and cus- 


8. Lebourdais vy. Vitrified Wheel Co., 194 
Mass. 341 at 343. 
Clifford  .. Atlantic Cotton Mills, 146 
Mass. 47 at 48. 


9. Keep v. Sy ty Co., 154 Fed. 121. 


Huset v. J . Case Threshing Machine 
Co., 120 Fed. 865. 

Pitman v. Lynn Gas & Electric Co., 241 
Mass. 322. 

Wyllie v. Palmer, 137 N.Y. 248, 255. 
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Civil Defense is the topic of the hour. 
To each of us individually, defense 
means protection for our homes, our 
businesses, our wealth. Because the 
greatest safeguard against loss is in- 
surance, one of the big defense jobs 
of local agents is seeing that insur- 
ance safeguards are as complete and 
as strong as possible. This requires a 
prompt review to be sure the protec- 
tion of all policyholders is in line 
with existing requirements and current 
values. 


Talk Defense in terms of insurance in 
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tomary manner.’® The manufacturer 
or seller of such article is liable by 
reason of a breach of public duty 
owing to any person into whose pos- 
session the article may lawfully 
come,’ whether he is the purchaser 
or a third person, who, without fault 
on his part and not having notice 
of the dangerous qualities from the 
manufacturer or seller, sustains an 
injury which is the proximate and 
natural result of negligence in the 
manufacture or sale of the article.” 
There is also the tendency in cer- 
tain courts to extend this doctrine 
to cases where an article not in- 
herently dangerous becomes so by 
reason of negligence in prepara- 
tion.'® 


Defect in Manufacture 


In the leading case of MacPher- 
son v. Buick Co., 217 N. Y. 382, the 
plaintiff purchased from a dealer an 
automobile which had a defective 
wood wheel, the spokes of which 
crumbled into fragments, causing an 
accident resulting in injuries to the 
plaintiff. From the evidence sub- 
mitted it appeared that the defect 
could have been discovered by a rea- 
sonable inspection but such inspec- 
tion was omitted. As the wheel was 
not made by the defendant but was 
purchased from an_ independent 
manufacturer, the Imperial Wheel 
Company of Flint, the defendant 
contended that it was not bound to 
use the same care in inspecting and 


10. Farley v. E. E. Tower Co., 271 Mass. 230. 
Coca Cola Bottling Works v. Shelton, 214 
Ky. 118 
Tayer v. York Ice Machine Corp., (Mo.) 
119 S.W. 2d 240. 
11. Laudeman vy. Russell, 46 Ind. A. 32. 
12. Spencer v. Holt, 82 Okl. 280. 
13. Johnson v. Cadillac Motor Co., 261 Fed. 
ep. 878. 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. v. 
Kendall, 178 Mass. 232. 
O'Rourke v. Day and Night Water Heater 
Co., (Cal.) 88 P. 2d 191. 
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testing the wheel, which was pur- 
chased from a reputable manufac- 
turer, as if the wheel had been man- 
ufactured by itself. In rendering a 
verdict for the plaintiff Justice Car- 
dozo stated as follows: “We think 
the defendant was not absolved from 
a duty of inspection because it bought 
wheels from a reputable manufac- 
turer. It was not merely a dealer in 
automobiles. It was a manufacturer 
of automobiles. It was responsible 
for the finished product. It was not 
at liberty to put the finished product 
on the market without subjecting the 
component parts to ordinary and 
simple tests.” Although a cigarette 
is not considered an inherently dan- 
gerous instrumentality, a manufac- 
turer was held liable to a smoker 
for injuries caused by the sudden 
flaring up of a defectively con- 
structed cigarette which had just 
been removed from a previously un- 
opened package purchased from a 
dealer in the ordinary channels of 
trade." 


Articles Dangerous Only if Defective 


A manufacturer or seller of an 
article which is not inherently dan- 
gerous to human life or to property, 
but which is rendered dangerous by 
a defect therein, may be held liable 
to a third person for damages aris- 
ing from that defect, where the man- 
ufacturer or seller had knowledge 
of the defect *° and of the potential 
danger,’® and failed to give warning 
of such defect to the purchaser.?’ 
On the other hand the manufacturer 
or seller is not liable where he had 
no knowledge of the defect,’® or po- 
tential danger,’® or where notice of 
the defect was given to the pur- 
chaser. In the case of Travis v. 
Rochester Bridge Co., (Ind.) 122 
N. E. 1, the court stated as follows: 


“The limit of the duty imposed on 
manufacturers of articles of this na- 
ture is to give notice to the pur- 
chaser of any defect known to him 
which would render its use dan- 
gerous. If he discharges the duty 


14. De Lape v. Liggett and Meyers Tobacco 
Co., 25 F. Supp. 1006. 


15. Wood v. Sloan, (N.M.) 148 P. 507. 
Lewis v. Terry, (Cal.) 43 P. 398. 


16. Craft v. Parker, 96 Mich. 245. 
17. coat Y v. Roderick Lean Mfg. Co., 


18. Slattery v. Colgate, (R.I.) 55 A. 639. 
19. Marquardt v. Ball Engine Co., 122 Fed. 
374. 
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thus imposed by notifying the pur- 
chaser of any known defects which 
would render the use of such ar- turer to a high degree 
ticle dangerous, his liability is at an -———— 


sumption.*° The tendency of 


of care 


the 


courts is to hold such a manufac- 


be- 


end.” 20. <———_~ v. General Baking Co., 298 
Mass. 106 
Newhall v. Ward Baking Co., 240 Mass. 
‘ . > 434. 
Negligence in Preparation of Food Freeman v. Schukts Bread Co., 163 N.Y. 


Supp. 396. 
i : Ward Re As City Sea Food Co., 
Another established exception rec- 171 N 
Drury v. yy and Co., 140 Ark. 371 


ognizes the liability to third persons 
on grounds of negligence in the 
preparation of food for human con- 


Norfolk Coca Cola 
Krausse, (Va.) 173 S.E. 
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Products Liability—Continued caused the injury. Where a defend- 
cause of the serious consequence to ant manufacturer of pies had mixed 
human life likely to follow his negli- fermented with fresh blueberries, 
gence. In food cases, the plaintiff the court properly left it to the jury 
must prove that damage was due to to decide whether such mixing con- 
negligence of the defendant rather stituted negligence and caused pto- 
than to some other cause *1—a re- maine poisoning.** In another case 
quirement common to all negligence where a plaintiff suffered from pto- 
cases—and besides, he also must maine poisoning from eating one of 
prove that it was the unwholesome- the defendant’s raisin pies contain- 
ness of the defendant’s food which ing the body of a mouse, the court 








21. Noble v. American Express Co., 234 Mass. ; - ; 
265. 22. Wilson v. Ferguson Co., 214 Mass. 265. 
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found the detendant negligent by 
reason of his failure to inspect the 
prepared filling before putting it into 
his pies.2* Where a plaintiff was in- 
jured by the presence of metal in a 
loaf of the defendant’s bread, the 
court held that the jury might infer 
negligence from this fact. In this 
case the evidence presented described 
the process of mixing the ingredients 
used, but no explanation was offered 
as to the presence of the metal in the 
bread. The trial court submitted the 
question of negligence to the jury 
without invoking the doctrine of res 
ipsa loquitor.2* On review the Su- 
preme Court upheld the trial court’s 
charge and refusal of the defend- 
ant’s request for instructions.*® 


Carbonated Beverage Containers 


Where a manufacturer of car- 
bonated beverages, including aerated 
water in siphons, sells them in con- 
tainers which are defective or over- 
charged and might have been dis- 
covered to be so with the application 
of reasonable tests, that manufac- 
turer or bottler is liable to one who 
is injured by the explosion of such 
container,”* whether the injured per- 
son is a purchaser from the manu- 
facturer,** an employee of such pur- 
chaser,?* or a mere bystander pres- 
ent by invitation at the place where 
the accidental explosion occurred. 
The reason for this extent of lia- 
bility on the part of the manufac- 
turer is logically stated in a decision 
rendered in the case of Stolle v. 
Anheuser Busch, Inc., (Mo.) 271 
SW 497. It is as follows: “These 
bottled beverages, containing ex- 
plosive gases, are put upon the mar- 
ket with the intention that they will 


23. Sullivan v. Manhattan Market Co., 251 
Mass. 395. 

24. “The thing speaks for itself.’”’ In other 
words, mere proof that the accident oc- 
curred presupposes negligence on the part 
of the manufacturer. 

. Tonsman vy. Greenglass, 248 Mass. 275. 
See also: 

O’Brien v. Liggett, 282 Mass. 438. 
Kroger aaa Co. v. Schnaider, 249 
Ky. 261 
Ninutilla v. Providence Ice Cream Co., 
(R.1.) 144 Atl. 884. 
Merriman v. Coca Cola Bottling Co., 
(Tenn.) 68 S.W. (2d) 149. 
Whitehorn v. Nash-Finch Co., (S.D.) 
293 N.W. 859. 
However some courts have held that mere 
presence of impurities in food is not evi- 
dence of negligence. 
Nichols v. Continental Baking Co., 34 
Fed. (2d) 141. 
Swenson v. Purity Baking Co., (Minn.) 
236 N.W. 310. 
26. Torgeson v. Schultz, 192 N.Y. 156. 
27. Gest v. Chero-Cola Bottling Co., 176 
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28. Colyar v. v. Little Rock Bottling Works, 114 
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be transported throughout the coun- 
try and sold to consumers for the 
profit of the manufacturer. Ob- 
viously this should be at his risk. 
Public policy requires that the man- 
ufacturer should assume the risks 
and hazards of explosion incident 
to the reasonable and ordinarily 
careful transportation and handling 
of these goods in the usual course 
of business.—It is fair to the manu- 
facturer and will afford the con- 
sumer of the beverage and those 
handling it in the ordinary course of 
trade reasonable protection, while 
the contrary leaves them practically 
without redress.” However, the 
manufacturer is not liable where the 
cause of the explosion is not defi- 
nitely fixed and the explosion may 
have been inevitable or unavoid- 
able? or where the bottle was 
charged in the usual way and the 
manufacturer had no actual or con- 
structive knowledge that it was im- 
properly charged.*° 


Canned and Bottled Foods 


A manufacturer of canned goods 
is of course subject to the same rule 
of law as is the bottler of beverages. 
In one case a can of spinach sealed 
at the factory by patented machinery 
contained glass, the presence of 
which was not explained by the de- 
fendant, and this was held to be suf- 
ficient ground for the application of 
the doctrine of res ipsa loquitor and 
the defendant packer was found 
negligent in examination of the con- 
tents of the can, if not negligent in 
preventing the glass from entering 
the can.*? Retail dealers of canned 
goods are not usually held liable to 
their customers unless they can be 
charged with negligence in the pur- 
chase of such food or with knowl- 
edge that the contents were unfit 
for human consumption.*? In one 
case a retail dealer was held liable 
to a customer for poisoning result- 
ing from eating corn from a can 
which was so labeled as to conceal 
the manufacturer’s identity from the 


29. Wheeler v. Laurel Bottling Works, 111 
iss. 442. 


30. O’Neil v. James, 138 Mich. 567. 


31. Rickenbacker v. California Packing Co., 
250 Mass. 198. 


See also: 
elly v. rate ed Dealers Ass’n, 
(La.) 175 So. 


32. a a National << Co., (N.J.) 198 


aes v. Davis, (Me.) 86 A. 
bets art v. United Grocery Co., (Utah) 172 
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purchaser. It was for this reason 
that the retail dealer was in legal 
effect in place of the manufacturer 
as respects liability.** The Supreme 
Court of Mississippi in the case of 
Kroger Grocery Company v. Lewell- 
ing, 145 So. 726, stated that the 





33. Walker v. Great Atlantic & testis Tea 
Co., (Texas) 112 S.W. 2d 170. 


rule of liability of manufacturers, 
bottlers and packers is based “upon 
the protection of the public health; 
but that consideration can be con- 
served and at the same time the rule 
can be made to conform to what is 
equitable and just by placing the 
entire liability on the manufacturer 


(Continued on next page) 
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Products Liability—Continued 


or the bottler or the packer who 
prepares the food and seals it in 
containers, for there the canner has 
opportunity and means, and there- 
fore the duty, to insure that no nox- 
ious or injurious substance shall get 
into the cans—an opportunity and 
means which the retail dealer does 
not have, and for which he should 
not justly be charged.” Not only 
may a manufacturer or a wholesaler 
be liable to the consumer for in- 
juries resulting from the sale of un- 


wholesome food but he also may be 
liable to the retail dealer for loss of 
business ** or profits and reputation 
resulting to the latter from the sale 
of such food to his customer ; ** and 
under certain conditions a manu fac- 
turer may be held liable to a retail 
dealer for the amount of a penalty 
incurred by the latter for the pos- 
session of the goods sold.** 





34. Nieman v. Channellene Oil Co., 112 
Minn. 11. 
35. Mazetti v. Armour & Co., 75 Wash. 122. 
Canton Provision Company v. Gauder, 130 
Ohio St. 43. 
36. Rossano v. Kaminsky, 134 NYS 895. 
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Ill. Warranties 


Although the usual product lia- 
bility policy does not specifically 
state that claims involving an action 
for breach of warranty, expressed or 
implied, are covered, companies 
recognize these claims provided the 
assured has not voluntarily assumed 
the liability. As the doctrine of im- 
plied warranty is well established, 
many claims, especially food and 
beverage cases, are based on the vio- 
lation of this principle and appear 
to be the form of action most likely 
to enable a plaintiff to recover, ex- 
cept where there is clear evidence 
to sustain actions of deceit or of neg- 
ligence. 


Implied Warranty: Food Fit for 
Consumption 


The common law of implied war- 
ranty applicable to food cases is 
this: in the absence of statute there 
is an implied warranty with every 
sale by a dealer of provisions for 
immediate use, where the selection is 
not made by the buyer, that the pro- 
visions are fit for consumption.*’ It 
is necessarily understood in such 
cases that the buyer relies on the 
seller’s skill and judgment. This 
long-established rule has been codi- 
fied in the Uniform Sales Act, mak- 
ing it appear rather clearly that food 
cases of implied warranty are gov- 
erned by the Sales Act.** However, 
a seller of food presumably does 
not warrant that the particular kind 
of food which the buyer calls for 
will suit his peculiar idiosyncrasies. 
The scope of an implied warranty 
of fitness does not extend to fitness 
in respect of matters wholly un- 
known to the dealer and peculiar to 
the individual buyer.*® 


No Warranty of Quality in Sale 
to Dealer 


In the sale of provisions by one 
dealer to another, it has been held 
that there is no implied warranty of 
their quality when they are sold 


37. Karger v. Armour & Co., 17 F. Supp. 484. 
Ward v. Great A. & P. Tea Co., 231 
Mass. 90 at 94. 
Farrell v. Manhattan Market Co., 198 
Mass. 271. 
Thomason v. Ballard Co., (N.C.) 179 SE 
30 


38. Friend v. Childs Co., 231 Mass. 65. 
Schuler v. The Union News Co., 295 
Mass. 350. 
39. Flynn v. First National Stores, Inc., 1937 
A.S. 247. 
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merely as merchandise,*° as in a sale 
by a manufacturer to a dealer,** or 
in a sale of food by one dealer to an- 
other for purposes of resale.*? In 
transactions of this nature where 
both the seller and the buyer have 
equal chances of inspecting the 
goods for the purpose of judging 
the fitness thereof, the rule of caveat 
emptor applies; ** however, if the 
buyer has no opportunity for inspec- 
tion and relies on the seller’s skill 
and judgment, there is an implied 
warranty that the goods are fit for 
the purpose for which they were 
purchased,** which means that if 
food is sold, it should be fit for 
human consumption.*® But it has 
been held that this doctrine of im- 
plied warranty applies only in favor 
of the original purchaser.*® 


Wearing Apparel 


The rules as to an implied war- 
ranty of reasonable fitness for a 
particular purpose not only apply in 
the sale of food but also in the sale 
of wearing apparel. In one case 
recovery was made from a dealer in 
furs for an injury due to the pres- 
ence of a dye in a fur collar, where 
it was shown that the plaintiff, un- 
familiar with furs, relied upon the 
statements of the salesman that it 
was natural black fox, not dyed.*’ 
However, there was no evidence to 
show that the injury was due to the 
presence of a poisonous substance 
in the dye, and the court held that, 
even if the long hair of the fox skin, 
which, evidence tended to show, 
caused an eruption on the sensitive 
skin of the plaintiff, could constitute 
a “defect” within the meaning of 
the statute,** still it was not the sub- 
ject of an implied warranty, being a 
defect obvious to the plaintiff.*® In 


40. Ward v. Great A. & P. Tea Co., 231 


Mass. 90. 
Rhodes v. Libby, 288 P. 207. 
41. Pelletier v. Dupont, 124 Me. 269. 
42. Lukens v. Freiund, 27 Kan. A 
Kinch v. Haynes, i1 NYS 6 
43. Nelson v. Armour and Co., 1% Ark. 352. 
Zielinski v. Potter. 195 Mich. 90. 
44. Leavitt v. Fiberloid Co., 196 Mass. 440. 
This case is a good illustration of the 
need of Products Property Damage as a 
considerable fire loss was sustained when 
the defective fiberloid material ignited 
and caused a conflagration. 
45. —— v. Armour and Co., 247 Fed. 


Catani v. Swift, 251 Pa. 52 
om v. Payne, (Arie) 25 P. (2d) 


oan v. Anglo-American Provision Co., 
73 Mich. 541. 
Warrington v. Reese, (Del.) 108 A. 33. 
46. Gearing v. Berkson, 223 Mass. 257. 
47. Flynn v. Bedell, 242 Mass. 450. 
48. Mass. G. L. (Ter. Ed.) c 106; s. 17, (1). 
49. Bradt v. Hollaway, 242 ‘Hees. 446. 
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Home Office , ; ‘ Reading, Pennsylvania 
the words of the court, “If this persons coming into contact with a 


trouble were due to some noxious 
substance in the dyed fur, a neck 
piece so infected might well be 
found unfit for the purpose for 
which it was required.” °° 
Introduction of evidence to show 
that only four or five per cent of all 


50. Dushane v. Benedict, 120 U.S. 630, 636. 


dye known as “Paraphenylenedia- 
mine” react to it to an appreciable 
extent would not preclude the buyer 
of a hat which was impregnated 
with that dye from recovering from 
the seller under an implied warranty 
of fitness because of skin eruption 


(Continued on the next page) 
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and change of color of hair.™ 
Where a buyer accepted a dress 
shield with a trade name selected by 
the defendant’s clerk as a substitute 
for the particular brand requested, it 
was held by the court that such ac- 
ceptance could not defeat the plain- 
tiff’s right to recover on an implied 
warranty of fitness.5* In a some- 
what unusual case a court held that 
the liability of a retail dealer in 
shoes for the death of a child from 
infection could be predicated upon 
negligence irrespective of contract.** 
The infection was occasioned by a 
blister allegedly caused by a wrinkle 
in the lining of the shoe, although 
the shoes and the fit had been repre- 
sented as perfect. 


"Puffing" and "Dealer's Talk’ 


As for express warranties with 
regard to wearing apparel, in one 
Mississippi case where a customer 
received injuries from a poisonous 
substance in socks, the retailer was 


51. - Zirpola v. Adam Hat Stores, (N.J.) 4 A. 


See also: Bianchi v. _—— and McKay, 
(Mass.) 19 N. E. 2d 6 
52. Ross v. Porteous, Mitchel and Braun Co., 
(Maine) 3 A. 2d 650 
See also: Barrett v. S. S. Kresge Co., 3 


. 379. 
53. Pearlman v. Garrod Shoe Co., (N.Y.) 11 
N.E. 2d 718. 


not held liable for breach of express 
warranty predicated on a salesman’s 
statements that no harm could come 
from wearing the socks. The sales- 
man made his statement in good 
faith in the light of experience in 
handling that particular brand of 
socks, and it was determined that his 
statement did not amount to an 
“express warranty” but was mere 
“dealer’s talk.” °* In a Court of Ap- 
peal case tried in Georgia, November, 
1940, the plaintiff claimed damages 
for injuries sustained as the result 
of wearing a suit of clothes which 
he purchased from the defendant at 
a special sale, and which contained 
poisonous and injurious dye and 
chemicals. In reply to a query re- 
garding the fitness of the suit and 
the absence of the label of the manu- 
facturer from the suit, a salesman 
of the defendant stated: “I will 
guarantee on my word of honor 
there is nothing to be alarmed about, 
with the label out of there; you can 
rest assured that the suit is all right. 
You would be perfectly safe in 
wearing this suit.” The court held 
that the statements of the salesman 
could not be construed to mean any- 
thing beyond a warranty that the 


54. ie = ogg A Co. v. Scarborough, (Miss.) 


316 
See, ais, Elliott v. Parr, (Colo.) 66 P. 


quality and workmanship of the suit 
would prove satisfactory. There was 
no evidence that the plaintiff under- 
stood the salesman to warrant the 
suit against dangerous dyes or chemi- 
cals or that the salesman so intended 
to warrant the suit.°° However, 
statements deliberately calculated to 
induce confidence and promote the 
sale of a product, the condition of 
which is the most material consider- 
ation in the transaction, cannot be 
considered merely “dealer’s talk” 
but constitute an express warranty.*® 


Latent Defects 


With respect to durable products 
such as electrical appliances, road 
machinery, elevators and the like, 
the implied warranty plays an im- 
portant part;*’ however, alleged 
negligence on the part of the manu- 
facturer is the more usual procedure 
in court action. Regarding this 





55. Meyer v. Rich, Inc., 12 S.E. (2d) 1 
56. Cony v. Mastenbrook, (Mich.) 286 aN. W. 


12 

<<. a and Lime Co. v. Fay, 37 
Nebr. 68. 

Debany ~ Rosenthal, 152 NYS 1043. 

Hellman v. Kirschner, 191 NYS 202. 

57. Boston Woven Hose ‘and a Co. v. 

Kendall, (Mass.) 51 L. 781. 

Otis Elevator Co. v. po (Texas) 
205 S.W. 852. 

London Guarantee and Accident Co. v. 
Strait Scale Co., (Mo.) 64 A.L.R. 936. 

White v. Hager, 112 Tex. 516. 

Olson v. Sullivan, 109 Oki. 297. 
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point, it is interesting to note the 
attitude of the Supreme Court of the 
United States as expressed in the 
case of the Kellogg Bridge Company 
v. Hamilton, 110 United States 108, 
which is as follows: “When the 
seller is the maker or manufacturer 
of a thing sold, the fair presumption 
is that he understood the process of 
manufacture and was cognizant of 
any latent defect caused by such 
process and against which reason- 
able diligence might have guarded—. 
If the buyer relied and under the 
circumstances had reason to rely on 
the judgment of the seller, who was 
the manufacturer or maker of the 
article, the law implies a warranty 
that it is reasonably fit for the use 
for which it was designed, the seller 
at the time being informed of the 
purpose to devote it to that use.” 


Express and Implied Warranties 


It may be stated generally that an 
implied warranty of quality or fit- 
ness is not excluded by an express 
warranty unless the implied war- 
ranty is inconsistent with respect to 
the exact point covered by the ex- 
press warranty ; otherwise both war- 
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* LIGHTNING @ 


ranties may be valid and effective.** 
In an action of contract for damages 
resulting from the presence of glass 
in cold cream sold to the plaintiff by 
the defendant, but manufactured by 
another, it was found by the court 
that the words of the clerk in recom- 
mending the product as “pure and 
healthful” constituted an express 
warranty. However, this finding did 
not negative an implied warranty 
that the face cream was reasonably 
fit for the purpose for which it was 
bought since the two warranties 
were not wholly to the same effect.*® 
In another case an automobile was 
sold with an express warranty to the 
effect that it was free from defects 
in workmanship and material and 
that defective parts would be re- 
placed if found unsatisfactory within 
a ninety day period. It was held that 
this did not preclude an implied 
warranty of fitness since the two 
warranties were not inconsistent.® 





58. os v. Sane Construction Co., 295 
ed 
— etn Co. cates Straub 
(Iowa) 273 N.W 
mE v. Oil Rant hy cis Corp., 
241 Mich. 634 
Klinge v. Farris, 128 Or. 142. 
59. Ireland v. Liggett Co., 243 Mass. 243. 
60. "2. * Central Iowa Motors, 223 N.W. 
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Express Warranty May Negative 
Implied Warranty 


But it has been held that where a 
contract of sale contains a clear, ex- 
press and unequivocal provision as 
to quantity and description of an 
article there is no implied warranty 
of quality, quantity or description.” 
Where a contract of sale contains an 
exculpatory clause that there were 
no understandings or agreements 
relative to the contract or its subject 
matter that were not expressed 
therein, it appears to be the rule that 
this negatives any implied warranty 
of the Sales Act.®* A provision in a 
contract for the sale of a tractor 
which stated that no implied or 
statutory warranty of quality, fitness 
or capacity of the goods other than 
the printed conditional warranty 
would be effective was held to be 
valid by the court.** In a Missouri 


61, Burntisland Shipbuilding Co. v. Barde 
Steel Products Company, 278 Fed. 552. 
DeWitt v. Berry, 134 U 'S. 306. 
Toledo Cooker Co. v. First National Bank, 
(Ohio) 153 N.E. 856. 
62. Sterling Midland Coal Co. v. Great Lakes 
Coal and Coke Company, 334 Ill. 281. 
Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co. v. 
Hocking, 54 N.D. 559. 
63. a ae Co. v. Dulworth, 216 Ky. 
637. 
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case where a contract for the sale of 
an automobile specifically stipulated 
that no warranties existed, either 
express or implied, except as such 
appeared therein, and none ap- 
peared, no warranties of any kind 
could be relied upon by the buyer to 
defeat the terms of the sale.** The 
modern trend of warranties is aptly 
set forth in the case of Baxter v. 
Ford Motor Co., 158 Wash. 456, in 
which the court stated as follows: 
“Since the rule of caveat emptor was 
first formulated, vast changes have 
taken place in the economic struc- 
tures of English speaking peoples. 
Methods of doing business have 
undergone a great transition. Radio, 
billboards and the products of the 
printing press have become the 
means of creating a large part of the 
demand that causes goods to depart 
from factories to the ultimate con- 
sumer and it would be unjust to 
recognize a rule that would permit 
manufacturers to create a demand 
for their products by representing 
that they possess qualities which 
they, in fact, do not possess, and 





64. Crossan v. Noll, (Mo.) 120 S.W. 2d 189. 
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then, because there is no privity of 
contract existing between the con- 
sumer and the manufacturer, deny 
that consumer the right to recover if 
damage results from the absence of 
those qualities, when such absence is 
not readily noticeable.” 

Whenever there is a question as to 
whether or not a warranty has been 
created in a specific sale of goods, it 
is usually for the jury to decide 
whether a statement made by the 
seller to the buyer during the course 
of the transaction is a warranty or 
merely an expression of opinion. 
If the words of the seller clearly 
indicate a warranty has been created, 
the court should declare the exist- 
ence of the warranty, but if the 
words of the seller do not clearly 
indicate the existence of a warranty 
then a jury should decide the issue, 
for it has been held by the court that 
no particular forms of words are 
necessary in order to create a war- 
ranty ® and that any words are suffi- 
cient which show the intentions of 
the interested parties.*® Whether or 
not the buyer relied on the seller’s 





65. Shippen v. Bowen, 122 U.S. 575. 
66. Stanley v. Day, 185 Ky. 362. 
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holders. 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad as- 
pects is indicated by their long time representation of 


the Preferred. 
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of New York 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 


statement or judgment in a particu- 
lar transaction is generally a matter 
for the jury; however, if the state- 
ment in question, relied on as a war- 
ranty, could not be so construed as a 
matter of law, it is for the court 
to make the proper interpretation.** 
With respect to written contracts 
and correspondence, as a rule, it is 
for the court to decide whether or 
not the language used constitutes a 
warranty. If there is a question as 
to the intended meaning of any part 
of the contract or of the correspond- 
ence, it is a question for the jury. 
Where more than one inference can 
be properly drawn from the evidence 
presented as to the existence of a 
warranty, the jury would be the one 
to determine the proper inference, 
but where only one inference can be 
reasonably drawn from undisputed 
facts the question is one of law. In 
cases where conflicting evidence is 
presented leading to a doubt as to 
whether an implied warranty might 
or might not arise under the Sales 
Act, it is for the jury to decide 
which evidence to accept. 





67. Hercules Powder Co. v. Rich, 3 F. 2d 12. 
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Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of securi- 
ties; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities. 
* Last 000 omitted. + Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums. 
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* Com. wi bs “Total ° 
Total ‘ ° - se ane - 5 A A | ng | et. , a —- Bee. 
Y ¥ - s Jn- N Ne SS Jnder- § Invest- men le 
ae ee anes aan e ? Re- oomaet Proms. Prems. | Loss | Exp. Exp. writing mont Gain > 
Assets | Capital | Surplus serves Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio] Ratio | Results § Income j_or Loss | clared 
Py eer 6-30-40 14,427 3,000 Serer 6.044 3,491 3,204 49.1 45.2 943 —28 238 -481 180 
Watertown, N. Y. .....12-31-40 15,395 3,000 Deee esese 6,293 7,143 6,607 50.4 45.6 96.0 10 478 46 390 
6-30-41 15,549 3,000 reer 6,596 3,959 3,656 50.5 44.2 94.7 “3 254 52 180 
I Fak oadincticinss cesses 6-30-40 2,702 1,000 Sat 8 ‘<éeee 549 265 248 46.3 53.9 100.2 -10 48 a tthe 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-4u 2.777 ~=1,000 ae. «cece 552 525 505 47.5 52.4 99.9 -9 101 29 25 
6-30-41 2.811 1,000 Tue | seses 600 312 263 47.8 52.8 100.6 -27 51 62 25 
BTIOMANNIR .ccccccccceses 12-31-40 5,391 1,200 + Breer 1,595 1,469 1,395 44.3 51.7 96.0 17 191 -55 144 
PUCtswUrgn, PR. 2.000 6-30-41 5.333 —-1,20€ eee 1,647 784 732 46.2 55.5 101.7 —42 80 -2 72 
PND kdaciccnseccesseee 6-30-40 eee ieee 520 847 847 30.0 40.4 70.4 240 se se ee 
London, England ......12-31-40 3,072 ..... Ss ee 570 1,599 1,549 37.4 40.7 78.1 336 76 74 b48 
6-30-41 <r | err 24 931 877 58.8 33.1 91.9 69 _ _ b132 
Allstate Fire ............ 6-30-40 1,402 300 382 85 474 577 475 44.0 28.4 72.4 102 17 17 p15 
COONGO, TH. ccccccccces 12-31-40 1,501 300 421 125 476 1,110 1,006 43.7 38.2 81.9 142 36 31 p30 
6-50-41 1,850 300 465 125 724 864 617 47.6 31.1 78.7 54 19 49 p19 
POTAORM cc ccecccovecceses 6-30-40 29,673 3,344 10,216 300 12,936 7,889 7,418 55.7 438.0 98.7 -155 384 -1,188 401 
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American & Foreign .... 6-30-40 6,180 1,500 3,534 818 968 949 39.1 29.5 68.6 312 96 -141 225 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 6,867 1,500 4,041. ° 829 1,941 1,912 35.7 38.0 73.7 194 97 225 
6-30-41 7,025 1,500 4,043 ..... 953 «1,114 991 41.1 26.9 68.0 275 104 -17 225 
Pd cccagdee passe ccceese 6-30-40 6,019 ..... >) ere 3,052 1,635 1,515 46.2 50.9 97.1 -15 71 “ONG «esses 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 6,373 ..... 2,578 .eeee 3,030 3,227 3,130 47.6 50.1 97.7 18 159 122 b169 
6-30-41 6,569 ..... See estes 3,304 1,919 1,645 46.9 48.9 95.8 -66 9 rere 
British & Foreign ....... 6-30-40 3,577  ..... BAGS sicvce 284 706 670 41.7 25.8 67.5 202 45 Oe sega 
Liverpool, England ....12-31-40 3,442 ..... EMTS sv cve 232 1,389 1,356 38.8 40.6 79.4 267 80 76 b85 
6-30-41 CS eres po errr 418 909 739 38.0 25.1 63.1 228 39 47 b139 
6g. Pperreerrerr 6-30-40 2,245 1,000 ere 306 150 142 54.6 48.9 103.5 -28 29 De adece 
San Francisco, Cal. ....12-31-40 2,250 1,000 a885 ..... 311 300 287 46.9 48.1 95.0 56 a deans 
6-30-41 2,418 1,000 a1,028...... 330 175 155 50.6 45.8 96.4 -12 29 rere 
a eer 12-31-40 4,145 1,000 * feo. 1,141 1,099 1,051 45.7 51.0 96.7 11 113 -126 v6) 
Baltimore, Md. ....... 6-30-41 4,191 1,000 EOS 60000 1,174 602 569 45.7 48.3 94.0 28 
Cotumsbia Wire ...c.cccves 6-30-40 2,950 1,000 BI lcwces 546 303 285 56.3 45.3 101.6 aan -86 40 
Newark, N. J. .........12-31-40 3,033 1,000 ' eeee 559 577 546 53.2 45.5 98.7 8 112 62 100 
6-30-41 3,056 1,000 oO arr 590 345 314 51.1 43.6 94.7 -11 46 40 
BORED cpecccccseccccccsccs 6-30-40 2,051 1,000 a Saale 270 149 143 56.7 44.1 100.8 -26 28 ~,. See 
Newark, N. J. .........12-31-40 2.145 1,000 ee 280 294 277 3.1 47.6 100.7 -11 56 Se weees 
6-30-41 2,164 1,000 ere 295 172 158 50.5 43.6 94.1 -8 32 reer 
MNS THIGO: ccc ccccccccsees 12-31-40 2,507 1,000 a  sewns 624 586 526 52.6 54.2 106.8 -49 86 68 75 
OW TOTk, HM. FT. .0ccer 6-30-41 2,488 1,000 errr 662 329 291 48.6 54.6 103.2 -70 43 54 37 
Bmpire State .....cccsses 6-30-40 4,014 1,000 co errr 1,246 791 741 52.1 39.7 91.8 18 59 -17 40 
Watertown, N. Y. .....12-31-40 4,228 1,000 CO 1,329 1,597 1,464 52.4 426 95.0 16 106 53 90 
6-30-41 4,367 1,000 ere 1,424 958 863 52.0 38.7 90.7 44 53 40 
Ce eee 12-31-40 927 200 ee sewse 84 67 69 3.8 45.0 488 37 24 ae weees 
Kansas City, Mo. ...... 6-30-41 970 200 er 82 36 38 12.7 45.3 58.0 16 13 ere 
Weheral WAIOR 2.2. cccccvee 6-30-40 3,082 1,000 * err 786 526 507 47.8 40.1 87.9 44 43 -8 vt) 
CRIONBS, BE. ccccccsecee 12-31-40 3,302 1,000 eer 796 1,050 1,020 42.4 43.2 85.6 134 85 58 75 
6-30-41 3,366 1,000 oo merce 863 598 532 47.3 37.8 85.1 -31 45 25 75 
General Schuyler ........ 12-31-40 541 200 errr 125 169 139 59.0 48.8 107.8 -23 17 17 5 
BRIBERY, Wh. Zo cccsscces 6-30-41 515 200 See dceee 124 66 67 76.1 55.2 131.3 -2 9 — sean 
BRORIERE,  cccctccescccsceses 12-31-40 2,328 ..... cl i_ 387 92 332 52.7 446 97.3 119 92 69 101 
New York, N. Y. ...... 6-30-41 ZBTB  ecccce | ere 404 313 296 51.0 408 91.8 16 44 -2 46 
PRBMOVEE ccvcccccscccscees 6-30-40 15,078 4,000 | eee 5,587 3,375 3,044 52.4 46.0 98.4 -I1T74 237 987 240 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 16,633 4,000 ee 5,837 6,739 6,159 51.3 46.2 97.5 -94 556 85 480 
6-30-41 16,810 4,000 GGEF 8 secce 6,246 4,011 3,602 50.6 43.8 94.4 48 259 69 240 
Indemnity Marine ....... 6-30-40 1,226 ..... aoe 149 308 307 39.0 345 73.5 75 15 7 «#eses 
LOnGon, TENG. ..c.cdceese 12-31-40 | een ae) ease 171 625 603 48.0 37.4 85.4 82 25 40 b29 
6-30-41 oF weeriee . aor 200 403 373 53.3 33.9 87.2 33 15 BT . cecse 
Keystone Auto Club..... 6-30-40 880 200 100 288 134 134 113 27.0 383 65.3 30 16 -1 p12 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......12-31-40 73 200 100 361 129 241 225 30.2 39.9 70.1 61 35 60 p21 
6-30-41 924 200 100 387 149 147 127 22.6 45.6 68.2 31 12 3 p12 
Liv., London & Globe.... 6-30-40 17,496 ..... Dae whees 8,495 4,306 4,093 53.5 49.4 102.9 -306 283 Me asnee 
Liverpool, England ....12-31-40 18.287 ..... - = 8,602 8,551 8,232 46.3 49.8 96.1 175 554 235 b806 
6-30-41 18,451 ..... Bete ssovs 9,146 4,846 4,302 52.1 46.2 983 -351 344 errs 
** Not available. b Remitted to Home Office. 
a Based on amortized values for bonds. p Dividends to policyholders. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: issets und investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
securities; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of 
securities. *Last 000 omitted. tLosses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred, to written premiums. 


Stock Fire Companies 



























































—_— Financia Underwriting Investment 
id Com. 4 ® *Total ® 
Total ‘a > sd bined | Stat Net Invest- J Divi- 
Name of Company Date} Ad- Special Net Net t Loss & | Under- | Invest- ment dends 
mitted > " Re- Prems. | Prems. | Loss | Exp. Exp. | writing } ment Gain De- 
Assets | Capital | Surplus serves Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio| Ratio | Results [| Income | or Loss § clared 
London & Provincial .... 6-30-40 1,211. ..... 851 161 159 57.2 52.7 109.9 -16 15 ~ saree 
BORGO: TENB. 2 ccccseces 12-31-40 SO =e a esane 312 313 56.6 55.1 111.7 34 31 45 b3 
6-30-41 ae wees ee 214 168 50.0 48.9 98.9 -21 18 aS ecees 
Manufacturers Fire .....12-31-40 862 252 348 50 245 178 35.9 44.1 80.0 3 29 29 5 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 6-30-41 946 252 374 50 180 138 36.8 42.7 79.5 6 17 2h 3 
Marine ........ eosseceeees 6-30-40 5,561 ..... ,? eee 1,356 1,402 27.6 42.7 70.3 37 ** ** ** 
London, England ......12-31-40 6,142 ..... See. ssese 2,458 2,436 36.0 39.3 75.3 681 128 70 ris 
6-30-41 6491 ..... en 1,412 1,363 61.9 31.9 93.8 65 ** +* b166 
BINED cccvcceeceses .--12-31-40 an. évcos Sa -iscae 373 388 31.8 40.4 72.2 114 25 mG b156 
New York, N. Y. ...... 6-30-41 a -caxan eee 206 180 43.4 38.7 2.1 22 14 7 b65 
National American ......12-31-40 1,884 1,000 eee 800 712 61.9 45.3 107.2 -97 39 16 30 
Omaha, Neb. ........ --. 6-30-41 1,908 1,000 as 414 382 0.6 43.6 94.2 18 18 -  nasee 
PEE. wad scnseecnes ++++- 6-30-40 9,694 2,000 EE .S.5-e-c0 1,525 1,452 50.9 45.2 96.1 -14 166 -299 300 
POW, Dee De. kccccceces 12-31-40 10,417 2,000 | a ae 3,032 2,934 444 46.1 90.5 235 336 104 300 
6-30-41 10,320 2,000 GERD cece 1,711 1,522 50.2 43.5 93.7 -12 178 29 350 
New York Undrs. .,......12-31-40 9,157 2,000 5,618 400 1,452 1,408 43.3 41.6 S49 190 223 221 100 
New York, N. Y. ...... 6-30-41 9,311 2,000 5,383 400 1,255 827 46.2 47.1 93.3 -147 91 1 50 
Norwich Union ..........12-31-40 6,236 ..... + rs 3,205 2,945 484 47.9 96.3 —24 200 5 b193 
New York, N. Y. ...... 6-30-41 6,373 ..... ee 810 1,612 45.7 48.0 93.7 -17 96 ae. “anne 
Ocean. Marine ............12-31-40 UF er TE cwaews 360 368 30.9 41.2 72.1 106 21 16 b29 
New York, N. Y. ...... 6-30-41 1,010. ..... er 218 178 49.9 2.2 92.1 + 12 12 b22 
Ohio Farmers ...... vouse ee GAD | cece GBP | occcce 1,409 1,265 48 501 94.9 -8 25 ee . sates 
EORCF, GORI .cccccce . 12-31-40 5,820. ..... Ss 3,140 2,577 46.0 49.5 95.5 -190 &8 oa. 
. 6-30-41 5,066 ..... SS eee 1,841 1,598 50.4 495 99.9 -155 30 ae wbees 
Old Dominion ........... 6-30-40 445 200 Ge. severe 15 15 55.6 77.1 132.7 -D 12 11 10 
Roanoke, Va. ..........12-31-40 447 200 rere 33 30 «50.1 «47.6 «97.7 1 a” obawe 20 
6-30-41 441 — weece 17 17 57.4 88.6 146.0 -8 11 11 10 
Preferred Fire ...........12-31-40 719 200 . ee 326 357 52.0 48.2 100.2 11 11 11 k4 
Topeka, Kans, ......... 6-30-41 602 200 Pe Lacnte 102 96 454 33.7 79.1 88 6 -10 <2 
ee ee eeeeees 6-30-40 22,231 5,000 | 4,006 3,833 51.6 469 98.5 ~70 402 -615 800 
Pee SOR Bs Bs csccce 12-31-40 23,763 5,000 10,039 ..... 7,970 7.706 50.6 45.2 95.8 -110 396 97 800 
6-30-41 23,538 5,000 at. -escee 4,517 4,021 45.4 47.3 92.7 412 771 229 800 
Reliance Marine ......... 6-30-40 6 See 601 176 184 33.4 20.0 53.4 87 11 Zanes 
Liverpool, England ....12-31-40 Me. ~<ese = 353 363 33.8 38.1 71.9 106 20 45 b103 
6-30-41 ae 560. 215 178 45.1 348 79.9 23 10 20 b61 
Rocky Mountain ...... ..-12-31-40 703 275 ae 96 92 51.3 54.5 105.8 7 19 23 14 
Great Falls, Mont. .... 6-30-41 691 275 280 . 51 51 50.1 484 985 ..... 6 4 14 
a eee es oer 6-30-40 20,597 ..... | aoe 4,556 4,316 52.2 54.3 106.5 -339 313 -315 b846 
Liverpool, England ....12-31-40 21,564 ..... . eee 9,051 8,721 45.3 50.0 95.3 21 617 254 1,247 
6-30-41 21,711 ..... te | eee 5,093 4,532 51.3 462 97.5 -191 312 | rere. 
eee $eeccerss cece 6-30-40 4,364 ..... SO .cccve 1,200 1,215 31.5 40.2 71.7 350 oe bare pind 
Live . +. .12-31- SOee esses oo ers 2,265 2,202 37.1 414 785 404 118 150 =b109 
ees See oal See BPE. sce 1,345 1,295 66.2 389 105.1 -58 oe ** §=6259 
OOo ikscencsee «eee. 6-30-40 1,483 600 C—O 150 142 54.6 48.9 103.5 -17 18 21 
Bal Sees -31- 1,560 600 669 = 300 287 46.8 484 95.2 8 35 71 
ae 1F 30-41 1,582 600 Ce. wesse 175 155 50.7 45.8 965 -11 19 9 
Seaboard F. & M. ...... 6-30-40 2,749 1,000 704 25 495, 435 56.5 46.7 103.2 -41 35 Qe «seve 
we BOGE, We. Be ccccas 12-31-40 2,913 1,000 741 50 1,988 965 54.7 48.7 103.4 -92 74 — sess 
6-30-41 3,033 1,000 748 50 617 511 49.4 465 95.9 -27 37 ae Seeks 
Southern ..........++e++++12-31-40 1,862 200 veer 546 5 41.8 464 882 40 63 7 45 
Durham, N. C. ......... 6-30-41 1,899 2 oe 311 253 43.3 43.4 86.7 9 30 1 20 
aes seveeees 6-30-40 5,606 1,000 2,129 " 1,245 1,188 51.7 45.2 96.9 -8 93 -95 150 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 6,005 1,000 * _- es 2,477 2,391 45.1 469 92.0 149 177 56 150 
6-30-41 6,044 1,000 eee et eee 1,405 1,248 505 43.3 93.8 -6 OF 31 175 
Thames & Mersey ....... 6-30-40 1,728 ..... SS is 638 627 33.5 22.7 56.2 263 22 B Goaes 
Liverpool, England .+..12-31-40 = 2,040 iw. se . ee 1,285 1,276 33.2 414 746 320 48 20 bi41 
6-30-41 2,311 ..... pS errr 748 664 40.2 27.9 68.1 187 29 11 b59 
ree -30-40 3,357 1,000 BE cece 61 33 23.7 346 58.3 4 22 | Zoe 
New York, N. Y. ...... 12-31-40 3,434 1,000 2,520 . 131 86 241 39.3 63.4 14 55 . eee 
6-30-41 3,497 1,000 2,523 . 86 49 49.3 466 95.9 21 37 TF pean 
Viesiata FT. & MM. ....008 6-30-40 2,683 1,000 — 307 314 50.0 526 1026 -12 45 -186 20 
Richmond, Va. .......0. 12-31-40 2,898 1,000 - sore 629 607 46.1 524 9085 ..... 97 26 40 
6-30-41 2,911 1,000 i ere 343 320 46.4 53.2 996 -17 45 38 20 
** Not available. Securities carried at book values. 
a Rased on amortized values for bonds. On preferred stock. 
b Remitted to Home Office. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of securi- 
ties; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities, 


* Last 000 omitted. 


Stock Fire Companies 


t Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums. 











































































































Financial Underwriting Investment 
ry Com. we 4 *Total id 
Total ° ‘ bs ‘ee - . ¢ — Maw a ; et, - 7. 
q . . " S ‘n- Ne Ne $8 Jnder- nvest- men le 
ae ee a onnee ° bs _ earned Prems. | Prems. | Loss | Ex Exp. | writing | ment Gain ‘De 
Assets | Capital | Surplus serves Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio} Ratio | Results | Income | or Loss J clared 
West American ......c00- 6-30-40 1,347 250 . aaeeree 842 633 570 50.8 45.2 96.0 -9 18 55 tw 
Los Angeles, Cal. ......12-31-40 1,444 250 a 'Seess 869 1,259 1,168 54.2 45.7 99.9 46 43 me so00% 
6-30-41 1,472 250 ae 889 626 607 56.8 45.6 102.4 -25 24 wasn 
PS bce cadcewssendan 6-30-40 3.877 ..... See ses0e 1,676 804 795 57.2 52.7 109.9 -88 45 , ae 
FU Es veccvcceswec 12-31-40 3.926 ..... eee 1,661 1,561 1,566 56.6 54.8 111.4 -174 90 116 b79 
6-30-41 ee se<0s ar 1,890 1,069 841 50.0 48.9 98.9 -104 56 me éexks 
Re ee eee 6-30-40 1,599 200 eo iia 192 315 304 51.1 49.3 100.4 -8 24 me  ewkan 
New York, N. Y. .12-31-40 = 1,738 300 ee. weeee 183 619 618 oS GEG BRS cscs 49 oe 
6-30-41 1,769 300 ol eee 207 359 335 52.4 484 100.8 -16 23 eee 
Mutual Fire Companies 
Financial Underwriting Investment . 
* Com- of Hs *Total Divi- 
Total . a4 2a Hg bined Stat. Net Invest - dends 
Name of Company Date Ad- Special Un- Net Net t t Loss & | Under- | Invest- ment to 
mitted ® Re- earned Prems. | Prems. | Loss Exp. | Exp. writing ment Gain Policy- 
Assets Surplus serves Prems. § Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio} Ratio | Results J Income | or Loss | hokler: 
BNO b.cckdh sed cee siceenesadoes 6-30-40 15,613 9,494  ..... 1,734 2,471 2,428 42.6 34.4 77.0 §22 263 226 219 
ee BO, Bes Bs cee cccsvosense 12-31-40 16,658 9,828  ..... 2,077 5,263 4,877 45.3 32.8 78.1 972 455 -§12 442 
6-30-41 17,274 9,548 ..... 2,487 3,118 2,707 52.0 31.9 83.9 312 221 -207 237 
EEC E EET RCC eT CE Ee bere 6-30-40 1,208 ee - seses 855 471 4388 483 416 89.9 26 17 -32 90 
PROSE, BEOMB. cc cccvesccocees 12-31-40 1,257 ee. wade 85 897 861 44.0 39.3 83.3 129 35 3 175 
6-30-41 1,223 ere 893 492 457 52.2 416 93.8 11 18 14 87 
Nc dei cae canes Jenn b0606, 80's 6-30-40 621 aac 114 88 88 34.5 43.7 78.2 6 8 12 22 
RN, Te ,. ccciccccncesonee 12-31-40 632 Claes 115 172 172 318 498 8186 31 8 22 51 
6-30-41 636 are 117 91 89 22.7 45.5 68.2 28 8 52 22 
Central Manufacturers ......... 6-30-40 7,504 a2,778 300 63,452 2,216 2,076 44.1 37.6 81.7 327 93 34 514 
TEU IED ccvescncvesseve 12-31-40 7,962 a3,058 300 863,680 4,474 4,104 38.9 34.7 73.6 954 193 108 1,023 
6-30-41 8,308 a2,983 300 3,988 2,616 2,308 40.4 369 77.3 412 79 117 598 
Farmers Mutual Reins. ........ 6-30-40 2,359 a909 26 1,250 326 451 30.8 416 72.4 176 22 22 22 
BE 666.00ccccesnrcenees 2-31-40 2,299 a1,032 49 1,117 531 787 33.1 39.5 72.6 314 42 43 33 
6-30-41 2,531 a1,078 49 1,075 485 527 286 346 63.2 213 24 22 191 
Grain Dealers National ........ 6-30-40 3,765 a1,522 275 «61,758 +=1,396 1,269 44.2 39.5 83.7 156 32 30 284 
Indianapolis, Ind. .....cccccces 12-31-40 3,968 a1,632 200 1,861 2,796 2,566 39.7 38.6 783 466 85 59 588 
6-30-41 4,144 a1,672 200 1,999 1,548 1,409 35.9 389 748 300 32 61 320 
NOD cc carseseccsenesccaseus 6-30-40 503 159 20 304 188 162 56.3 44.3 100.6 15 6 6 25 
WPTUMBUSI, CMO .cccccsvecvsce 12-31-40 556 173 25 331 380 329 44.9 43.8 88.7 15 14 21 5 
6-30-41 531 141 25 343 195 182 588 43.7 102.5 -11 7 7 27 
TERTOWETS DORIOES occ cccccicccsse 6-30-40 8,353 a3,364 430 4,074 2,614 2,422 361 280 74.1 812 76 oF 895 
Stevens Point, Wisc. .......... 12-31-40 8,705 a3,327 480 4,263 4.994 4,614 35.2 29.7 64.9 1,497 138 121 1,686 
6-30-41 8,862 a3,460 430 4,405 2,652 2,510 34.0 28.7 62.7 899 69 74 841 
Indiana Lumbermens ........... 6-30-40 3,753 al91l_..... 1,615 1,141 1,080 46.1 35.2 813 181 55 ct, 
In@ianapolia, Ind. ...cccccccces 12-31-40 3,931 a1,778 200 = «1, 2,136 2,024 43.1 33.9 77.0 429 119 108 485 
6-30-41 4,156 a2,070  ..... 1,762 1,267 1,171 42.6 314 74.0 274 52 95 275 
The Lumbermens Mut. .........12-31-40 3,523 1,170 130 2,086 2,669 2,473 40.2 37.0 77.2 493 82 91 608 
Es -GIIUD ccccccetevecens 6-30-41 3,590 1,156 88 2,152 1,438 1372 464 35.1 81.5 229 38 51 322 
The Lumber Mutual ........... 6-30-40 4,375 a3,000 219 061 754 678 52.1 30.9 83.0 92 81 89 199 
BS, SU cevecdccscccdueen 12-31-40 4,448 a3,000 493 1,026 1,390 1,350 45.0 32.5 77.5 291 130 142 376 
6-30-41 4,592 a3,000 272 = 1,144 822 704 509 305 81.4 95 78 86 204 
Merchants & Manufacturers.... 6-30-40 425  . rn 185 122 101 649 46.7 101.6 -21 4 4 6 
PEE, SOUND ccvccccovscseeue 12-31-40 471 205 255 215 54.2 46.3 100.5 -20 9 17 5 
6-30-41 482 wee © esalne 233 164 136 65.4 45.6 111.0 -30 4 4 6 
I cb ia cht Redeesdegunsececeewend 6-30-40 2.081 a1,093 105 849 512 481 44.2 41.5 85.7 56 29 19 119 
PRE TOTEM, TOMBS oc ccccvveses 12-31-40 2.237 a1,161 100 872 1,137 1,082 36.1 38.1 74.2 260 68 48 259 
6-30-41 2.279 a1,116 100 927 572 517 46.7 37.5 84.2, 62 30 19 124 
NE dann veddbaedcocentedens sees 6-39-40 3.332 a1,688 200 1,302 916 39.1 38.2 77.3 129 20 21 213 
i Ts db sbaeenese carnween 12-31-40 3.439 a1,767 200 «1,347 1,815 1,722 37.4 366 74.0 413 43 25 422 
6-30-41 3,498 a1,705 200 1,420 972 899 42.4 39.3 81.7 134 25 25 222 
ene eer rT 6-30-40 1,887 1.228 175 435 331 297 37.3 404 T7.7 55 31 38 R+ 
PERREIOUMING, BOs cccccceccossses 12-31-40 1,948 1,304 175 455 652 598 329 41.8 74.7 132 57 63 159 
6-30-41 1,976 1,328 175 460 306 301 35.2 41.5 76.7 66 32 37 81 
NN Ss on cere tee cdeeeteee 6-30-40 2,828 _. eecees: 1,750 1,083 977 46.4 39.6 886.0 95 42 49 227 
Des Moines, Iowa .........+0.. 12-31-40 2.966 ee 1,867 2,218 2,001 37.4 40.3 [7.7 357 83 3 472 
6-30-41 2,914 Ces Sanes 1,938 1,152 1,082 473 38.9 86.2 115 39 26 250 


a Based on amortized values of bonds. 
b Remitted to Home Office. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


' securi- Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
curities, securities; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of 
securities. *Last 000 omitted. tLosses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred, to written premiums. 


Mutual Fire Companies 







































































— Financial Underwriting Investment . 

e > Com- 7 Mg *Total Divi- 
Divi- Total ° nd - . bined Stat. Net Invest- dends 
dends Name of Company Date Ad- Special Un- Net Net t t Loss & | Under- ] Invest- ment to 

De- mitted bd Re- earned Prems. | Prems. | Loss Exp. | Exp. writing | ment Gain Policy - 
clared Assets Surplus serves Prems. | Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio | Ratio | Results J Income | or Loss § holders 
eevee Mut. Fire of Montgomery Co.... 6-30-40 1,428 1,231 secee 180 126 125 71.6 33.9 105.5 -& 19 -14 cecce 
seeaks Sandy Spring, Md. ............12-31-40 1,521 1,334 oecee 185 259 253 450.4 39.3 89.7 24 40 58 cove 
eteisala 6-30-41 1,588 1,379 eocce 193 138 130 39.8 34.9 74.7 30 19 15 eeeee 
Peer CO Pr Pree ere Tr TT. 453 216 eoces 189 116 100 443 466 90.9 1 5 5 19 

b79 Sy SED aaceecsscsssveeiens 12-31-40 453 a beams 191 212 195 484 47.0 95.4 3 12 24 36 
ean 6-30-41 473 212 cocee 201 116 107 50.0 40.9 90.9 4 5 5 17 
ey ee Norfolk & Dedham .............. 6-30-40 1,766 1,228 eeecs 486 214 185 466 45.8 92.4 -1 25 26 36 
seus Dedham, Mass. ................12-31-40 1,804 1,300 oeeee 516 439 380 42.0 43.7 85.7 28 46 24 75 
iad 6-30-41 1,843 1,266 eevee 548 240 208 56.0 445 100.5 -21 23 26 39 

Ohio Underwriters .............. 6-30-40 505 247 25 204 140 135 39.1 33.2 723 36 a 33 
i Wy SD vsvedecceccscen 12-31-40 531 290 25 207 268 260 415 328 743 64 15 13 62 
6-30-41 575 287 25 217 152 142 42.9 323 75.2 32 7 2 32 

—— 
D = DD ccccceacheaessevascesssesns’ 6-30-40 1,697 .—l 1,008 459 448 414 448 86.2 49 18 4 53 
_ MeMinnville, OTe. ...crcccccces 12-31-40 1,748 a  emex 1,039 984 936 43.1 428 85.9 106 37 48 105 

to 6-30-41 1,869 rere 1,099 529 470 404 40.2 80.6 65 23 12 61 
Policy- 

holler: Texas National ..............000+ 6-30-40 324 223 1561 40 38 568 364 982 2 5 5 9 
ss ORS SOTtR, TOMAS cscccccccess 12-31-40 332 a234 23 63 87 838 27.7 35.9 63.6 29 11 11 23 

219 6-30-41 344 a242 23 61 28 28 20.0 44.7 64.7 11 5 4 7 

442 INE oo 5 oo 20d 00 de Baca 6-30-40 3,943 3,312. ..... 297 271 207 763 31.7 108.0 -37 59 -16 98 

237 PREONPMI, FR. ccccvccccccees 12-31-40 3,896 3,535 ..... 234 477 476 525 306 83.1 75 118 108 9S 

90 6-30-41 4,344 3,444  ..... 299 277 212 945 35.0 129.5 -85 58 45 101 

175 IE bs vc 'cnbacuvscsokmacsaceeen 6-30-40 8,316 a3,428 140 4,078 2,775 2,588 374 2832 60.6 9438 94 +e 792 

87 PG SEE, G.sccnsgeensscuens 12-31-40 8,787 a3,501 170 §=64,308 . 5,193 4.727 38.0 248 62.8 1,612 183 90 1,485 

29 6-30-41 9,292 a3,581 127 «44,668 3,125 2.765 409 241 65.0 881 oe 99 805 

51 ** Not available. 

22 a Based on amortized values for bonds. 
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Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus refiects actual market values of securi- 
ties; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities, 
* Last 000 omitted. {+ Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums. 
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Financial Underwriting Investment e 
z Com- * . *Total Divis 
Total bd ° be be ° bined Stat. Net Invest - denis 
Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net Net t ? Loss & | Under- J Invest- | ment to 
mitted ® Re- Re- earned § Prems. | Prems. Loss Exp. Exp. | writing | ment Gain Policy- 
Assets Surplus | serves serves Prems. § Written] Earned | Ratio | Ratio] Ratio | Results | Income jor Loss holders 
American Farmers ...... 6-30-40 206 50 2 56 59 125 1145 483 33.2 81.5 18 2 2 3 
Lake Elmo, Minn. .....12-51-40 236 55 20 88 64 252 240 «464.4 25.5 89.9 21 4 5 6 
6-30-41 292 55 32 108 82 170 150 583 29.3 87.6 13 4 4 5 
Benefit Association ...... 6-30-40 2,559 b1,225 100 955 186 2,138 2,122 74.2 36.0 110.2 -228 37 CTE 
Chicago, Illinois ...... 12-31-40 2,663 1,231 100 =—-1,088 216 84,633 4,586 73.3 33.9 107.2 -346 74 61 er 
’ 6-30-41 2,630 b1,143 100 =1,053 231 2,674 2,659 70.1 31.4 101.5 ~44 35 | eee 
Celina Mutual ........... 6-30-40 1,133 392 75 289 319 386 385 55.2 37.1 92.3 29 12 12 5 
Celina, Ohio ........... 12-31-40 1,231 377 75 359 353 780 745 61.3 38.9 100.2 -14 25 43 9 
6-30-41 1,297 411 75 360 385 461 42 52.7 36.6 89.3 26 13 13 5 
Central Mutual Cas. ..... 6-30-40 193 ee 35 106 105 112 525 37.8 90.3 13 2 _  ~apase 
Kansas City, Mo. .....12-31-40 204 lee 43 101 197 197 61.2 37.0 98.2 - <2  eaied 
6-30-41 218 «ner 44 103 113 111 &4.9 37.2 92.1 8 3 
Chicago Ice Producers... 6-30-40 424 Sere 36 45 80 52 45.2 6.5 51.7 22 S wnsns 32 
GPONEO, TH. ocicccccses 12-31-40 419 | eee 39 19 101 99 55.8 101 65.9 34 13 13 43 
6-30-41 428 a . whme's 37 41 78 56 = 60.4 6.8 67.2 16 7 9 36 
Colonial Mut. Comp...... 6-30-40 419 dl77 225 172 155 58.0 35.8 93.8 31 2 2 22 
Los Angeles, Cal........ 12-31-40 536 a207 278 418 465 51.7 32.2 83.9 92 + 6 31 
6-30-41 543 «cd213 272 245 240 60.1 32.7 92.8 19 4 4 ll 
Consolidated Taxpayers.. 6-30-40 1,218 eee 414 375 336 «6256.3 28.5 84.8 47 10 7 22 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 1,373 aa 480 788 691 54.9 28.0 82.9 86 19 18 40 
6-30-41 1,492 ae sssc0 501 450 386 58.7 25.1 83.8 43 13 7 19 
i Equity Mutual .......... 6-30-40 SS... lee 172 275 300 280 53.7 36.7 90.4 19 - waa 15 
Kansas City, Mo. ......12-31-40 733 aa 209 264 576 567 57.6 38.1 95.7 20 9 13 27 
6-30-41 769 ee 212 290 361 299 #544 343 88.7 11 5 4 li 
Pe | errr 6-30-40 6,634 990 1,598 2.214 1,556 3,028 2,936 59.9 262 86.1 367 80 3 
Columbus, Ohio ........ 12-31-40 7,196 1,250 1,548 2,618 1,774 6,429 6,125 65.7 26.2 91.9 371 119 224 180 
6-30-41 8,219 1,250 1,892 2,536 2,021 3, »4 59.8 26.8 86.6 392 49 84 59 
Farmers Mut. Auto......12-31-40 1,528 521 25 541 435 1,440 1,351 60.0 33.5 93.5 60 28 | waar 
BEGGIGON, WIS. 2 .cccscee 6-30-41 1,690 565 25 570 510 892 817 55.6 364 92.0 39 14 -  weex 
Farmers Union .......... 12-31-40 260 60 7 52 124 234 201 404 426 83.0 20 7 «evs 
Des Moines, Iowa...... 6-30-41 266 b70 7 55 120 123 128 37.5 63.0 100.5 9 4 susan 
Grange Mutual ......0000 6-30-40 229 rere 49 69 131 127 701 245 946 9 3 S sess 
Columbus, Ohio ........ 12-31-40 275 ee 76 75 278 267 706 238 94.4 16 6 S <sser 
6-30-41 291 eer 92 88 156 143 «683.1 26.5 109.6 -17 4 S «carsws 
Greater N. Y. Taxpayers 6-30-40 3,445 1,417 100 931 917 848 767 «#455.8 25.2 81.0 124 48 56 76 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 3,707 1,612 100 975 1,008 1,762 1,590 55.5 263 81.8 235 91 15 77 
6-30-41 3,922 1,749 100 95 1,107 938 8388 56.2 25.5 81.7 128 47 45 45 
Hardware Mutual ....... 6-30-40 14,771 3,241 415 5,535 5,128 6,869 6,124 493 201 69.4 1,709 130 7 1,298 
Stevens Point, Wis.....12-31-40 14,400 3,158 470 5,654 4,703 11,545 11,224 53.9 23.5 77.4 2,458 246 169 2,277 
6-30-41 16.194 3,436 540 6,115 5,642 7,548 6,609 54.2 19.5 73.7 1,548 132 125 1,279 
Illinois Agricultural ..... 6-30-40 2.479 b1,256  ..... 642 510 977 936 57.2 198 177.0 208 31 29 129 
CORO, BBs sé cciecvcases 2-31-40 2.620 1,490 ..... 732 539 1,959 1,890 65.6 20.8 86.4 247 62 59 173 
6-20-41 2,836 1,519  ..... 812 606 1,107 1,085 67.7 15.5 83.2 162 32 32 101 
Keystone Mutual ........ 12-31-40 877 161 1 264 336 717 639 586 31.0 89.6 42 20 TP 3s wowee 
PRCNWarER, FB. 2c cssce 6-30-41 1,017 208 10 345 358 405 384 63.4 314 948 13 21 34 ovine 
Michigan Mut. Liability. 6-30-40 7,972 876 250 3,655 1,976 2,732 2,583 59.7 19.7 79.4 489 68 38 443 
Detroit, Mich. .........12-31-40 8656 2,110 250 4,092 2,012 5,896 5,711 60.3 20.7 81.0 1,033 111 102 894 
6-30-41 9,195 2,225 250 4,294 2,294 3,438 3,156 59.5 20.0 79.5 584 vi) 53 537 
Motorists Mutual ....... 6-30-40 =. 1,055 269 51 339 370 509 4385 54.1 37.6 91.7 8 8 7 sence 
Columbus, Ohio .......12-31-40 1,087 260 54 389 415 1,001 888 60.6 363 96.9 -16 15 ae 
6-30-41 1,202 284 67 410 405 598 536 51.6 383 89.9 30 9 SD weenacs 
Mutual Benefit .......... 6-30-40 10.567 b723 1,000 5,503 a3,142 8,381 7.964 578 39.4 97.2 -97 152 | 
RPG, TEGO. occccccsscs 12-31-40 12.728 1,188 1,000 6,796 a3,612 17,903 17,174 58.7 39.7 984 -112 325 20s eben 
6-30-41 13,926 b1,475 1,000 6,872 a4,247 10,435 9,751 541 388 92.9 394 186 rer 
Mutual Boller ........00. 6-30-40 =1,307 768 22 16 448 543 423 104 37.3 47.7 172 17 24 165 
BOstOn, MAGS. ....ccece 12-31-40 1,384 Clee 35 395 970 03 4«20«:12.30«389.2 «(51.5 416 27 50 378 
6-30-41 1,566 852 14 71 575 704 524 165 30.3 468 220 14 27 226 
Mutual Casualty ........ 12-31-40 342 are 147 33 139 139 70.9 32.9 103.8 2 9 9 30 
meow Tore, N. FY. wcccse 6-30-41 360 are 138 56 94 2 348 37.6 72.4 2 4 4 11 
a Includes additional reserve for non-cancellable accident and health. ec Book values. 
b Bonds amortized; stocks actual market. d Includes premium deposits. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of securt- 
ties; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to refiect market values of securities. 
* Last 000 omitted. { Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums. 


Mutual Casualty Companies 










































































Financial Underwriting ° 
- Com- ° Divi- 
Total e ° bed be sd bined Stat. denis 
Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net Net Loss & | Under- to 
mitted ° Re- Re- earned | Prems. | Prems. Exp. | writing Policy- 
Assets | Surplus | serves serves Prems. § Written | Earned Ratio | Results holders 
National Mut. Cas. ...... 12-31-40 755 eee 257 297 863 76 585 303 888 49 8 ST 
es Esk 0s-00s0 0000 6-30-41 848 Sarr 282 332 576 540 60.8 36.2 97.0 -2 5 . wakes 
New York + a ere 6-30-40 808 ot eae 193 125 141 160 63.1 19.9 83.0 33 9 -4 54 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 876 495 ‘ 189 142 350 353 «458.5 16.2 74.7 80 20 31 93 
6-30-41 870 reer 187 133 154 163 56.7 23.8 80.5 46 10 16 42 
Security Taxpayers ..... 6-30-40 504 92 197 201 201 174 55.0 264 81.4 24 4 4 13 
OW TOL, Be Be cies 12-31-40 550 139 210 203 388 358 54.1 266 80.7 61 9 9 22 
6-30-41 640 161 219 259 254 198 55.3 23.8 79.1 24 5 5 10 
State Farm Mutual...... 6-30-40 19,730 5,565 2,500 5,367 5,051 8,777 8,449 70.4 27.3 97.7 106 240 227 32 
Bloomington, Ill. ......12-31-40 21,491 6.460 2,750 6,162 5,168 18,106 17,662 67.0 30.9 97.9 273 499 676 71 
6-30-41 23,462 7,005 2,750 6,537 5,664 11,291 10,792 61.6 33.5 95.1 417 274 269 71 
Texas Employers ....... 6-30-40 5,117 1,540 400 2,632 556 2,040 2,025 529 164 69.3 618 59 31 872 
Beeeee,. TORES. <ssiccecies 12-31-40 5,540 1, 864 400 =2.,839 586 4,103 4,059 59.9 165 764 949 118 108 1,110 
6-30-41 5,592 2,116 400 2,589 587 2,176 2174 47.8 155 63.3 794 53 54 586 
United States Mutual.... 6-30-40 687 ee: sik 276 75 142 72.0 3.0 75.0 19 a weeks 66 
Quincy, Mass. .........12-31-40 529 Sey s? seen 255 12 152 153 57.9 5.3 63.2 57 20 13 70 
6-30-41 635 Gee. 20600 272 72 135 7 94.0 3.0 97.0 1 10 10 61 
Utilities Mutual ........ 6-30-40 4,956 2,275  ..... 2,457 93 459 470 485 118 60.3 188 83 73 406 
mew Tere, H. T.. .cccss 12-31-40 4,927 2,472 ..... 2,559 100 94 72.5 11.2 83.7 155 162 165 403 
6-30-41 4,858 2/291 seen 2,453 93 416 423 546 12.7 67.3 139 80 102 387 
Reciprocals 
* .* 
Total Aggre- ° e e Pd 
Name of Exchange Date Ad- gate Un- Net Net t t Loss & Under- Invest- Savings 
mitted Surplus earned Prems. Prems. Loss Exp. Exp. writing ment t 
Assets Credits Prems. Written Earn Ratio Ratio Ratio Results Income Members 
Farmers Automobile .......... 6-30-40 6,169 2,283 1,851 3,553 3,455 53.9 35.4 89.3 339 ere 
508 BANGS, CAL. ...csccccces 12-31-40 6,615 2,772 1,910 7,201 7,045 51.8 37.1 88.9 731 ” ‘avexs 
6-30-41 7,249 2,737 156 4,289 4,042 63.0 36.2 99.2 oF GE tee 
Farmers Automobile .......... 6-30-40 545 248 188 308 281 54.1 34.7 88.8 34 5 
PR EES. 0068.0 6d sw s cncce vases 12-31-40 606 241 193 598 568 68.8 32.6 101.4 7 11 
6-30-41 670 286 208 338 323 57.8 31.6 89.4 45 6 
General Ind. Exchange ........ 6-30-40 277 207 37 54 54 35.2 33.0 68.2 16 3 9 
es BO DS wnavecssseccace 12-31-40 301 209 37 92 93 31.8 34.1 65.9 33 8 14 
6-30-41 318 214 37 53 52 30.8 35.0 65.8 15 4 9 
Inter-Ins. Exchange ........... 6-30-40 4,186 1,141 1,523 1,725 1,677 40.2 38.6 78.8 327 33 328 
SU: SE da0ssdvessssccas 12-31-40 4,140 1,149 1,546 3,110 3,039 49.6 35.6 85.2 417 63 463 
6-30-41 4,422 256 1,664 964 é 51.3 34.8 86.1 200 39 135 
Mfrs. & Wholesalers .......... 6-30-40 378 252 109 160 157 31.0 30.9 61.9 58 5 56 
SOE, SEN Hee encecsscoacas 12-31-40 397 249 112 310 304 40.3 29.8 70.1 89 12 99 
6-30-41 401 262 113 165 164 34.9 32.2 67.1 59 5 51 
State Automobile ............. 6-30-40 1,200 156 613 830 812 48.5 45.1 93.6 48 | wee 
Des Moines, Iowa ........... 12-31-40 1,335 223 749 1,653 1,565 49.9 45.2 95.1 34 me”  eéees 
6-30-41 1,485 309 678 959 892 43.7 44.9 88.6 67 eee 
Truck Ins. Fxchange .......... 6-30-40 1,120 385 196 609 610 53.6 26.4 90.0 61 Oe! ‘saben 
Los Angeles, Cal. .........0- 12-31-40 s 458 224 1,359 1,332 55.6 35.2 90.8 113 | arr 
6-30-41 1,385 478 252 761 733 61.8 34.7 96.5 17 | ee 
United Services Auto ......... 6-30-40 2,137 b696 809 842 704 42.9 13.4 56.3 278 31 347 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas...12-31-40 2,257 b762 787 1,586 1,470 46.5 15.4 61.9 542 64 587 
6-30-41 2,419 bii10 964 1,014 837 44.8 13.0 57.8 321 36 367 
b Bonds amortized; stocks actual market. 
¢ Book values. 
FOR OCTOBER, 1941 79 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of securi- 
ties; voluntary reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities. 
* Last 000 omitted. ft Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums. 
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Financial Underwriting Investment 
id - 2 “Total 
Total 2 $a “4 i g Stat. Net Invest- 
Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net Net Under- | Invest- ment 
mitted nA md Re- Re- earned Prems. | Prems. writing § ment Gain 
Assets Capital | Surplus | serves serves | Prems. Written | Earned Results J Income | or Loss . 
Amer. Fidelity & Cas....12-31-40 3,624 800 1,254 150 855 203 3,801 3,811 67.3 283 95.6 170 55 +4 
Richmond, Va. ........ 6-30-41 3,710 900 1,258 150 846 204 2,019 2,018 66.2 301 96.3 75 34 -8 
American Surety ........ 6-30-40 26,656 7,500 5,466 305 5,103 6,220 5,623 5,595 30.9 55.8 86.7 639 336 -647 
New York, N. Y. ......42-31-40 27,107 7,500 5,928 452 5,355 6,359 10,541 10,375 37.4 53.4 90.8 863 752 -11 
6-30-41 28,242 7,500 6,734 330 5,135 6,462 6,088 5,984 27.5 55.6 83.1 859 345 247 
Anchor Casualty ....0:. 6-30-40 2,865 300 391 100 899 907 1,105 937 465 35.1 81.6 111 38 -72 
me. PRU, BEIMM. 2 ocscces 12-31-40 2,947 400 402 75 1,030 853 1,972 1,858 583 366 94.9 50 78 117 
6-30-41 3,161 400 461 125 975 951 1,224 1,126 47.4 34.6 82.0 161 40 11 
Atlantic Casualty ....... 12-31-40 282 100 SP secee 79 53 105 104 61.0 49.2 110.2 -11 5 10 
WOWOTE, TH. do. ccvccccces 6-30-41 311 100 TD cesee 76 15 V7 56 584 20.9 79.3 -3 3 3 
Boston Casualty ........ 6-30-40 188 100 weer 12 9 107 105 45.2 43.7 88.9 11 2 9 
Boston, Mass. .........12-31-40 202 100 a Scene 33 11 207 206 444 47.7 92.1 16 4 4 
6-30-41 208 100 Bee wees 19 11 103 103 46.2 «#481 943 6 2 2 
Commercial Casualty ... 6-30-40 10.705 1,000 See ices 3,913 3,54 4,814 4,472 51.7 424 941 75 150 -231 
WOWOEE, WN. de cvccvescs 12-31-40 11,084 1,000 \ 4,326 3,548 9,112 8,761 57.2 42.7 99.9 -223 299 208 
6-30-41 11,630 1,000 Se  merree 4,397 3,908 5,230 4,871 54.0 41.4 95.4 42 168 13 
ce cs Pere eerer ree 12-31-40 344 100 a eeeen 54 a78 352 360 43.7 56.8 100.5 -30 7 10 
Boston, Mass. ......... 6-30-41 309 100 Me teces 47 a66 212 220 48.4 543 102.7 -5 3 3 
Dearborn National ...... 6-30-40 1,244 390 251 30 223 281 392 306 68.9 44.7 113.6 ~-76 13 -17 
BPOCTORS, BERG. ccc cccece 12-31-40 1,180 390 234 27 222 260 676 610 68.3 52.5 120.8 -135 25 15 
6-30-41 1,069 390 252 19 189 185 163 238 67.6 34.7 102.3 7 11 5 
Federal Life & Casualty. 6-30-40 1,321 450 b269 40 135 232 677 642 45.0 51.8 96.8 1 24 2: 
DOO, TIGR. ccsvvccss 12-31-40 1,398 450 342 45 150 236 1,368 1,329 45.2 52.7 97.9 46 43 
6-30-41 1,448 450 b311 50 151 246 veel 702 46.5 50.7 97.2 18 24 25 
General Reinsurance .... 6-30-40 16,316 1,000 SS a 7,075 2,135 2,613 2,643 38.5 51.0 89.5 294 151 -1,419 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 17,293 1,000 6,000 57 7,109 2,148 5,220 5,237 364 50.1 86.5 618 369 -762 
6-30-41 17,617 1,000 6,000 235 6,975 2,472 3,076 2,751 33.2 49.5 82.7 370 194 533 
Glens Falls Ind. ......... 6-30-40 12,243 1,000 2,502 150 4,349 3,803 3,879 3,453 51.1 43.9 95.0 -70 155 -174 
Glens Falls, N. Y. ....12-31-40 12,855 1,000 3,232 150 4,576 3,638 7,468 7,206 49.1 45.5 94.6 255 335 87 
6-30-41 13,411 1,000 b2,483 150 4,831 4,130 4,216 3,724 55.5 42.8 983 -253 168 40 
Iniand Bonding ......ces 6-30-40 863 250 250 116 96 q7 81 94 r 70.3 69.0 37 4 tt 
South Bend, Ind. ...... 12-31-40 679 250 . ie 80 73 138 155 r 85.0 83.6 39 17 -7 
6-30-41 641 250 eee 86 31 13 55 19.9 1243 144.2 28 -2 -t 
International Fidelity ... 6-30-40 1,862 300 ea 27 57 63 62 5.3 52.6 57.9 26 32 24 
Jersey City, N. J. ...... 12-31-40 1,869 300 i Ae 30 56 118 119 #125 564 68.9 37 65 58 
6-30-41 1,894 300 Ss are 25 56 61 2 4.7 56.7 61.4 25 33 35 
Keystone Auto. Club..... 6-30-40 4,467 350 175 1,210 1,560 928 964 851 52.1 28.7 80.8 125 79 8 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 12-31-40 4,439 350 175 1,173 1,628 858 1,710 1,667 57.8 30.4 882 180 156 274 
6-30-41 4,584 350 175 1,281 1,549 962 1,007 903 47.1 32.5 79.6 145 60 22 
London Guar. & Acc. .... 6-30-40 15,294 s900 rer 5,864 3,349 3,862 3,53 46.4 414 87.8 226 203 95 
OW TOGR, HW. Fs socces 12-31-40 15,487 8900 ne. Keene 6,055 2,812 6,941 7,153 50.0 41.7 91.7 672 427 565 
6-30-41 15,765  s900 a eer 5,964 3,257 3,997 3,553 51.7 39.1 90.8 89 204 188 
Metropolitan Casualty... 6-30-40 11,186 1,500 ae. dese 4,280 3,401 4,143 3,762 504 42.3 92.7 59 176 -126 
IIOWOEE, TD. J. ccvcececs 12-31-40 11,345 1,500 mn «sees 4,683 3,231 7,534 7,324 565 43.1 99.6 -110 331 222 
6-30-41 11,824 1,500 eT. e6sen 4,632 3,801 4,747 50.9 41.1 92.0 66 185 59 
New York Casualty ..... 6-30-40 5,447 1,000 1,083 43 1,337 1,582 1,470 1,405 45, 44.1 89.4 68 69 -213 
WOW TOUR, HM. Ze cecees 12-31-40 5,690 1,000 1,367 26 d 1,546 84 2,817 50.0 43.0 93.0 180 147 -75 
6-30-41 6,017 1,000 1,491 15 1,493 1,702 1,654 1,499 46.2 41.5 87.7 87 65 3 
Pacific Indemnity ........ 6-30-40 12,366 1,500 2,500 1,022 3,381 3,096 3,216 2,953 52.7 366 89.3 226 152 -239 
Los Angeles, Cal. ...... 12-31-40 13,164 1,500 3,000 1,171 3,484 3,181 6,740 6,392 488 38.1 86.9 684 291 83 
6-30-41 13,675 1,500 3,000 1,243 3,801 3,093 3,842 3,930 54.9 38.5 93.4 297 132 30 
Pennsylvania Casualty .. 6-30-40 1,930 300 b225 15 762 507 1,564 1,526 678 30.4 982 9 13 20 
tancaster, PR. ..cccccs 12-31-40 2,336 350 275 38 859 639 3,463 3,293 666 29.2 95.8 36 37 44 
6-30-41 2,512 400 b206 ...ee 810 785 2,355 2,210 65.9 313 97.2 12 16 -9 
Phoenix Indemnity ...... 6-30-40 8,341 1,100 is 2,562 1,898 1,985 1,781 49.2 38.4 87.6 82 85 64 
BOO TORE, We Es cccued 12-31-40 8,654 1,100 ! as 2,720 1,792 3,733 3,635 51.1 388 89.9 306 200 248 
6-30-41 8,857 1,100 re 2,598 2,053 2,173 1,911 464 37.1 83.5 160 78 103 
Trinity Universal ....... 6-30-40 6,468 1,000 - ere 1,195 2,544 2,416 2,086 49.2 42.5 91.7 -32 94 -212 
RPOIINS, “TORRE cccccivce 12-31-40 6,825 1,000 | fee 1,333 2,511 4,596 4,298 51.5 44.2 95.7 47 200 107 
6-30-41 7,452 1,000 Eee veces 1,561 3,048 2,964 2,427 55.1 40.7 95.8 -231 95 10 
Universal Indemnity .... 6-30-40 1,122 300 ae semis 280 112 112 9 505 304 80.9 12 18 11 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 1,148 300 396 60 274 104 203 194 42.4 29.7 72.1 51 35 28 
6-30-41 1,206 300 414 60 243 136 139 107 46.1 36.0 82.1 5 16 18 
Yorkshire Indemnity .... 6-30-40 3,213 750 876 213 621 663 572 523 42.1 408 829 67 32 -26 
New York, N. Y. ......12-31-40 3,381 T50 982 245 684 676 1,141 1,079 458 43.9 89.7 78 66 51 
6-30-41 3,556 750 976 291 723 799 709 586 47.1 41.1 88.2 25 40 46 
a Includes additional reserve for non-cancellable accident and health. r Recoveries exceeded losses. 
b Bonds amortized; stocks actual market. s Statutory deposit. 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


ALLEMANNIA FIRE Insurance Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Enters Marine Field 


The Allemannia, a member of the Crum & Forster 
Group, now offers facilities for writing all forms of 
ocean and inland marine risks. Appleton & Cox, Inc., 
of New York have been named as marine underwriters. 

In addition to the Allemannia, Messrs. Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., manage a large group of companies tor ocean 
and inland marine business. This organization, which 
operates countrywide, is one of the largest and best 
known marine offices in the United States. 


COMMERCIAL UNION Group, 
New York, N. Y. 


D. E. Monroe Retired 


Effective September 30th D. E. Monroe retired as 
assistant United States manager of the Commercial 
Union Assurance Company and its British affiliates and 
as vice-president of the company’s American affiliates. 

Mr. Monroe has had a long and distinguished career 
in the insurance business, a considerable portion of his 
time being spent in the field. His executive experience 
began in May, 1915, when he became assistant secretary 
of the American Central. The following year he was 
appointed vice-president and secretary, and in this posi- 
tion he traveled extensively in the interest of that com- 
pany. He was named assistant United States manager 
of the Commercial Union in 1931. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS Corporation, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Dividend 


The board of directors of Corroon & Reynolds Cor- 
poration, at a meeting held September 16th, declared a 
dividend of $1.50 per share on its preferred stock for 
the quarter ending September 30, 1941. This dividend, 
which is payable on October Ist to stockholders of rec- 
ord September 23rd, leaves the total arrears on its stock 
at $27.50 per share. 


FOR OCTOBER, 1941 









GENERAL INSURANCE Company of America, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Examined 


The regular annual examination into the affairs and 
condition of this company was coriducted by the Wash- 
ington Insurance Department as of December 31, 1940. 
The comments of the examiners were favorable. 

The examination report reflected an increase in policy- 
holders’ surplus of about $20,000 compared with the 
company’s filed statement at the close of last year, $7,- 
316,015 against $7,296,078. Total assets, as shown by 
the report, were $17,203,849, while liabilities were 
$9,887,834, which included unearned premiums of $8,- 
047,793. 


GENERAL SECURITY Assurance Corporation of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 


Recent Developments 


Plans have been completed for an increase in the 
paid-in capital stock of the General Security Assurance 
Corporation from $250,000 to $500,000. Formation of 
this new reinsurance company, under the sponsorship of 
the General Fire Assurance Company of Paris, was an- 
nounced in the July issue of our Fire & Casualty News. 
Stock control is held by three trustees under a ten-year 
irrevocable voting trust agreement. 

The General Security received its license from the 
New York Insurance Department on August Ist, and 
effective as of the same date it reinsured and assumed 
all treaty obligations of the United States branch of the 
General of Paris. The United States branch of the 
General is presently securing releases from its various 
treatyholders so that its remaining funds may be trans- 
ferred to the new company. The General Security al- 
ready has received licenses from about three-quarters of 
the States in which the United States branch operated. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL Company 


¢ Offices in Principal Cities 


Founded 1896 


PAID IN FULL / 


That is the stamp of approval given the ‘St. 
Paul” by its policyholders involved in the 
great Chicago fire of 1871. 


. And for seventy years since then 
that same stamp of approval has been 
earned during every major catastrophe in 
which the “St. Paul” has participated. 


Today, the strength, stability, and service 
of the “St. Paul Group” is a recognized stand- 
ard for sound protection. 
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ST. PAUL 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MERCURY INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. PAUL-MERCURY INDEMNITY CO. 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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GENERAL SECURITY—Continued 
Officers 


The official staff of the General Security is headed by 
H. Marshall Robertson as president, and Frank H. 
Newman as vice-president and secretary. Messrs. 
Robertson and Newman were the active heads of the 
United States branch of the General of Paris, occupy- 
ing the positions of U. S. manager and assistant U. S. 
manager respectively. Other officers of the new com- 
pany are Thomas J. Anderson and William H. Scholz, 
both of whom are assistant secretaries. 


Directors 


The board of directors of the General Security in- 
clude the foregoing officers with the exception of Mr. 
Scholz and the following: 

Harry Austin, general manager, American Foreign 
Insurance Association. 

John S. Breckinridge, attorney. 

George L. Burr. 

Reginald G. Coombe, vice-president, Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Raldolph C. Harrison, vice-president, Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Co. 

William H. Hotchkiss, attorney. 

Ray Morris, of Brown Brothers Harriman & Com- 
pany. 

John E. Rousmaniere, president, Cabot Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

George T. Rowland, vice-president, Wagner Taylor 
Company. 

Earl R. Van Vliet, vice-president, Tubize Chatillon 
Corporation. 


Resources 


The financial statement of the United States branch 
of the General Fire Assurance Company of Paris, as of 
June 30, 1941, showed assets at market values $5,016,- 
789, unearned premiums $2,541,988, other liabilities 
$372,436, and policyholders’ surplus $2,102,365. It is 
estimated that when all arrangements have been com- 
pleted, the General Security will have policyholders’ 
surplus of about $2,250,000 and unearned premiums of 
approximately $2,400,000. 


GRANGERS MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company, 
Middletown, Md. 


Examined 


An examination into the affairs and condition of this 
company as of June 30, 1941 was released early last 
month by the Maryland Insurance Department. The re- 
port covered a review of transactions for the two and 
three-quarter year period from October 31, 1938, the 
date of the previous examination. The comments of the 
examiners were favorable. 
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The company was formed on July 24, 1876 and pres- 
ently writes fire, windstorm and automobile insurance 
only. It is not authorized to issue capital stock, has no 
guaranty capital and its surplus has been accumulated 
from profits from operations. 

Excerpts from the examination report follow: 


Plan and Field of Operations 


All policies are written for a stipulated cash premium 
payable in advance. 

The Company is authorized to do business in the 
State of Maryland, and maintains agencies in all parts 
of the State for writing direct business. It also accepts 
reinsurance from other companies. 


Reinsurance 


The Company exchanges reinsurance with various 
other mutual fire insurance companies on a facultative 
basis. 


Excess Insurance 


The Company carries catastrophe insurance which 
protects it against excess losses as follows: 

Lines allied with fire: 

Net loss must exceed $12,500.00, insuror’s limit 90% 
of the loss above $12,500.00, but not to exceed $22,- 
500.00 to the insuror. 

Motor Vehicle: 

Net loss must exceed $2,500.00, insuror’s limit 90% 
of the loss above $2,500.00, but not to exceed $11,250.00 
to the insuror. 

The Company carries excess insurance with the Ex- 
cess Mutual Reinsurance Company of Wilmington, 
Delaware, on its fire risks. 

This contract covers net retentions of the Company in 
an amount above its primary liability as shown by the 
following schedule, but not in excess of an amount 
equal to the Company’s primary liability : 


Primary retention Non-hazardous Ordinary 


Protected. 
Brick or better ...... $5,000.00 $4,000.00 
Oe ree 4,500.00 3,000.00 
Unprotected. 
PRES sets cause 3,000.00 2,500.00 


The limit for any one event is $100,000.00. 


A brief financial statement of the company as of 
June 30, 1941 follows: 


Admitted Assets 


eee CORUNA DG WHI 555 4cccccaseccvansddcan $19,000 
IN oss ge oe alas a eae hae ao oe , 
I it ai din cw @.:srlebave denrcsa Wie ete 3,500 
i MO CE od, cnc savecceeeseebs acca 62,700 
I INE OND 5. osc 5:0--0:0s  o-4 0b cab beh 71,146 
Cash in banks and office .........ccccscccccecs 100,231 
Premium balances, not overdue ............++.- 16,174 
OR eee 1,263 
Total Adaetted: AsGe86 6.oocsiceciccxciceas $280,014 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Agents of 


Democracy, 


to 0, because your helpful 
counsel can prevent losses while it 
protects property...and so can 
keep the arsenal of democracy 


working top speed. 


This function is nothing new to Sun 
agents. The World’s Oldest Insur- 
ance Company has seen emergen- 
cies come and go... has given 
swift service and proper protection 
through critical times for over 


seven generations. 


FOUNDED 1710 


SUN 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE 


LIMITED 


PATRIOTIC INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
SUN UNDERWRITERS INS. CO. OF N. Y. 
SUN INDEMNITY CO. OF N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 55 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 309 W. Jackson Boulevard 
San Francisco: Swett & Crawford, Gen’! Agts. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


Dependable Protection 


Big enough to 
serve you but 
not too big to 
know you. 


* 


Rated A+ “Excellent” 
By Best's! 





GRANGERS MUTUAL FIRE—Continued 


Liabilities 

Losses and adjustment expenses ............... $12,838 

RONG UUNIIIIID 6.5.5. 0.9:6.0.0.6 0.00500 ¥aane cee sd 81,871 

Expenses and other liabilities ..............00. 1,248 
NE Ms 2 es die eeealwae $95,957 

er 184,057 
ME tip rihaaacchceieudsermenieaserene $280,014 


HARTFORD Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Kremer Elected President 


The board of directors of the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company, at a meeting held early last month, 
elected Charles S. Kremer president and a member of 
the board, succeeding the late Richard M. Bissell. 

Mr. Kremer joined the Hartford Fire organization in 
1920 after several years with the Underwriters’ Bureau 
in the south. Shortly thereafter he was named assistant 
secretary, was advanced to secretary in 1925, and was 
elected vice-president in 1935. Early this year Mr. 
Kremer was elected president of the Factory Insurance 
Association after having served that organization as 
vice-president for three previous years. 


ILLINOIS MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company, 
Belvidere, Ill. 


President Wright Deceased 


Omar H. Wright, president and one of the incor- 
porators of this company, died on August 28th at the 
age of seventy-four. 

Mr. Wright was active in city and state affairs for 
many years. In addition to the presidency of the Illi- 
nois Mutual Fire he was also president of the Second 
National Bank, had served for many years as chairman 
of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, as presi- 
dent of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce and president 
of the Illinois Bankers Association. He was also chair- 
man of the board of the O. H. Wright Lumber Com- 
pany, of which his son Omar Burton Wright is presi- 
dent. Omar Burton Wright is also treasurer and 
director of the Illinois Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


NETHERLANDS Insurance Company, 
Batavia, N. E. I. 


The New York Insurance Department recently com- 
pleted an examination into the affairs and condition of 
the United States Branch of this company as of June 
30, 1940. The United States branch, as determined by 
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this examination, had assets on June 30, 1940, of $1,- 
620,004, and policyholders’ surplus of $1,134,279 com- 
pared with outstanding liabilities of $485,725. The 
comments of the examiners were favorable. 

The report included a condensed statement of under- 
writing and investment results for the four years and 
nine months period from October 1, 1935, to June 30, 
1940. During this period the United States Branch of 
the Netherlands sustained a statutory loss from under- 
writing of $81,473 on earned premiums of $1,698,521. 
The gain from investments during the same period was 
$21,663 and net remittances to the Home Office totaled 
$2,665. After charging off miscellaneous items amount- 
ing to $24,759, the report showed a drop in policyhold- 
ers’ surplus for the period of $87,234. 

Extracts from the examination report follow: 


Field and Scope of Operations 


The head office of the company in the United States 
is located at No. 150 Cogswell Street, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

The branch maintains the following departments : 

Pacific Coast Department: No. 351 California Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., Balfour, Guthrie & Company, Ltd., 
Manager. 

Marine Department : No. 116 John Street, New York, 
N. Y., S. D. McComb & Company, Inc., United States 
Manager. 

The Hartford, Connecticut, office is jointly occupied 
by the following companies, under the same manage- 
ment : 

Caledonian-American Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Caledonian Insurance Company, United States 
Branch. 

The Netherlands Insurance Company, established 
1845, United States Branch. 

The manager of the Pacific Coast Department, Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Company, Ltd., is also manager of the 
Pacific Coast Department of the Caledonian-American 
Insurance Company and Pacific Coast General Agent 
for the United States Branch of the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company. Balfour, Guthrie & Company, Ltd., is 
compensated on an overriding commission basis and as- 
sumes liability for payment of all premium balances. 
The Pacific Coast Department furnishes details of all 
transactions to the Hartford office. 

The manager of the Marine Department is compen- 
sated on an overriding commission basis. The Marine 
Department maintains independent records and fur- 
nishes monthly and quarterly summarized reports to the 
Hartford office. 

General overhead expenses of the Hartford office, 
such as rent, salaries, traveling expenses, special agents’ 
salaries and expenses, advertising, etc., are shared 
among the three associated companies upon a net pre- 
mium basis. 

General agents are located in Atlanta, Georgia; Den- 
ver, Colorado; Hartford, Connecticut; Mobile, Ala- 
bama; Omaha, Nebraska; Nashville, Tennessee ; Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Salt Lake City, Utah and Tampa, 
Florida. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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@ Thousands of workers in de- 


fense industries are protected 
by Associated Indemnity 
Corporation. 


Their employers appreciate 
Associated's expert safety 
engineering and medical 
services—plus the provisions 
of its non-assessable partici- 
pating workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance contract which 


usually results in lower net 


costs. 





“CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Chicago Dallas Los Angeles 


Portland, Ore. 








SSOCIATED 
INDEMNITY 








NETHERLANDS INSURANCE—Continued 

The Branch is licensed to transact fire, marine and 
allied lines of insurance as specified in paragraphs 4, 5, 
6, 12, 19, 20 and 21 of Section 46 of the New York In- 
surance Law. The branch writes or assumes insurance 
on practically all the risks it is authorized to transact 
except hail risks on growing crops. Ocean marine risks 
are, however, written only to a limited extent. 

The branch is licensed to transact busines in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the following States: Alabama, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsy]l- 
vania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 

Policies titled “Holland-American Underwriters of 
The Netherlands Insurance Company” are issued in the 
states of California, Colorado, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Texas and Washington. 




















AHA A} —_ 
eer Tiit ai Financial Statement 
e : ‘ . — ‘ 
KANSAS CITY Fire Matine A brief financial statement of the U. S. Branch as of 
June 30, 1940 follows: 
pctne a on wo A a I, NEON WOUND oon o.5.5:0 cin vic casisseina'e $1,023,534 
CO Serer ree ere 306,760) 
ee ee 204,385 
oho ne ade weeae eae 47,213 
PPUITENICE FOCOVETHONS 0.00.6cc. occ cc ccccccssess 11,441 
Reinsurance treaty funds ................00.0- 25,000 ‘ 
EE. i b05 0b amb édicddne se sees aedies 7,692 ( 
EE Doli hati seWamises ie ceedeveseweia -6,021 
Wee PR ARNON coos ik ic sicisccsacscccss $1,620,004 ( 
Liabilities 
I ohh csu se eataeenesssadawa $42,234 
ee ee 2,800 
PIO TC TOR Te 429,165 ( 
EE ira 5.055:3-4 doses eiwaneneen ne 1,595 , 
NS PPO PP rere rere ee 6,803 
COMERS GOMIMEIISIONS .... 200 cc ccccsescccesee 2,896 
Unmatthorined FEMISUTANCE .......c0ccsccccesecs 232 : 
ee eee gia 1 
Ee err er eer . $485,725 
Surplus to policyholders ..............0se+0006 1,134,279 
; $1,620,004 ‘ 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Fire Association, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Examined 


A favorable review of this company’s position was : 
contained in the annual report of examination conducted 
by the Washington Insurance Department as of Decem- | 
ber 31, 1940. 

The report, which revealed only minor changes com- 
pared with its filed annual statement, showed total assets 


KI R * b BY toy - AS $9,802,103 compared with liabilities of $7,345,080, 
( y) leaving a surplus as regards policyholders of $2,457,023. 
— al > 
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Welcome 


to Pittsburgh’s 
Newest Hotel 





HOTEL PITTSBURGHER 


400 rooms, all with radio 
at no extra cost, outside 
view and bath. 


* * RATES * * 


SINGLES — $3.00 to $4 
DOUBLES — $4.50 to $6 


7%, HOTEL 


PITTSBURGHER 


A KNOTT #00 -—— 


Joseph F. Duddy, Manager 

















SOUTH CAROLINA Insurance Company, 
Columbia, S. C. 


Capital Increase Approved 


Stockholders of this company, at a meeting held Sep- 
tember 16th, approved the recommendation of directors 
for an increase in the paid-in capital stock from $200,- 
000 to $300,000. Completion of this increase now awaits 
the approval of the Securities Exchange Commission. 

The increase will be accomplished by the sale of 12,- 
500 additional shares, par value $8.00, at $16.00 each, 
which will add an additional $100,000 to its surplus ac- 
count. Present stockholders will be given an oppor- 
tunity to subscribe to the new stock pro rata in accord- 
ance with the old stock now held. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN UNION 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





FOR OCTOBER, 1941 


NO DIRECT 
WRITING! | 


WE ACCEPT BUSINESS ONLY 
THRU LICENSED RECORDING 





AGENTS. WE DO NOT RE-INSURE | 
WITH MUTUALS AND WE DO NOT | 
ACCEPT BUSINESS FROM THEM. 


GULF 


INSURANCE CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


























THE VICTORY Insurance Company, Ltd., 
London, England 


Enters Canada 


This company received its Certificate of Registry 
from the Superintendent of Insurance at Ottawa on 
August 19th, authorizing it to transact in Canada fire 
and allied lines of reinsurance. V. R. Willemson, of 
Toronto, has been named Canadian Chief Agent. Mr. 
Willemson is associated with Sterling Offices of Canada. 

The Victory Insurance Company, Ltd., was estab- 
lished in 1919 and transacts a reinsurance business ex- 
clusively. It has a subscribed capital of £400,000, of 
which £150,000 has been paid-up. Assets at the close 
of the year 1940 amounted to £776,772. 





SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


J. H. VREELAND, Manager 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


CENTRAL UNION 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Providing Unsurpassed Indemnity and Exceptionally Qualified to Write All Branches of Fire Insurance. 
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STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1941 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office ............... $1,804,196.11 
BONDS 
United States Government $2,639,305.36 
State and Municipal .... 434,895.50 
Secs nics Sods. 258,376.59 
Public Utilities ......... 364,673.91 
Miscellaneous .......... 584,430.17 4,281,681.53 
STOCKS 
SR arene $968,775.00 
eee 330,956.38  1,299,731.38 
Premiums in course of Collection (not over 
TS ie eres 835,918.41 
All Other Admitted Assets ............. 115,121.31 
Total Admitted Assets ............. $8,336,648.74 


Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
partment Basis. 

Securities carried at $245,465.99 in the above statement 
are deposited in various States as required by Law. 








LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ........ $3,590,000.00 


Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 355,852.00 


Reserve for All Other Liabilities ........ 186,853.45 

ee eee ae $1,500,000.00 

ES Sore Grae eRe ot 2,703,943.29 

Surplus to Policyholders ................ 4,203,943.29 
$8,336,648.74 


On the basis of June 30, 1941 market quotations for all 
Bonds and Stocks owned, this Company’s total Admitted 
Assets would be $8,451,263.86 and the Surplus to Policy- 
holders would be $4,318,558.41. 








“TWO STANDARDS” 


OF THE AETNA FIRE GROUP 


An unusual combination of financial strength 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents 








Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—JUNE 30, 1941 


ASSETS 
Cash in Office and Banks ............... $1,068,093.55 
BONDS: 
United States Government $1,498,186.50 
State and Municipal .... 976,273.20 
ee 195,187.75 
Public Utilities ......... 113,860.28 
Miscellaneous .......... 341,510.42 3,125,018.15 
STOCKS: 
eee $295,975.00 
NE iin cen pike 700,774.37 996,749.37 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Not 
ee ae es hee 864,877.33 
SI ID oe oso. 0.0910.0 edaseedoweeas 18,781.76 
SE Peer a ee ae 51,409.26 
Total Admitted Assets ............. $6,124,929.42 


(Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
partment Basis). 








LIABILITIES 
RESERVES: 
For Claims and Claim Ex- 
Sea $1,965,364.57 
For Unearned Premiums.  1,596,837.84 
For Commissions ........ 203,400.93 
For Other Liabilities .... 108,000.00 $3,873,603.34 
CN oa ia ecccenisauaks $1,000,000.00 
EE Sia othe Visio aowlere arene 1,251,326.08 
Surplus to Policyholders ..........:..... 2,251 ,326.08 
RN a ag aw a aman $6, 124,929.42 


On the basis of June 30, 1941 market quotations for all 
Bonds and Stocks owned the Total Admitted Assets 
would be increased to $6,252,182.52 and Surplus to $1,378,- 
579.18. 

Securities carried at $359,288.86 in the above statement 
are deposited with various Insurance Departments, as 
required by law. 


Geo. Z. Day, President 


New York Office: 80 John Street 


Chicago Office: Insurance Exchange 














REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


ALLSTATE Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Increases Resources 


Sears, Roebuck and Company, owners of the Allstate 
Insurance Company, have contributed $1,500,000 to its 
net resources as of September 24, 1941, according to an 
announcement by Gilbert Alexander, president. The 
new funds have been allocated $600,000 to capital and 
$900,000 to surplus, so that outstanding capital is now 
$1,000,000. 

In announcing the contribution, President Alexander 
released data from the company’s statement as of 
August 31, 1941, before giving effect to the new money. 
Assets were $6,532,875, and policyholders’ surplus $1,- 
672,125. The eight months’ premium volume of $3,384,- 
394 was 30% over the same period of 1940. 


AMERICAN BONDING Company of Baltimore, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Appoints New York General Agent 


Hoey, Ellison and Frost, Inc., have been appointed 
New York General Agents for the writing of fidelity 
and surety bonds. The agency was organized in 1916 
and is one of the largest in New York, writing an an- 
nual premium volume of over $2,000,000. In addition 
to representing a group of leading fire insurance com- 
panies for fire and marine business, the agency repre- 
sents the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
for casualty lines. Through a subsidiary, the Hoey & 
Ellison Life Agency, Inc., the firm acts as general 
agent for the Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa and is the leading agent of that company in the 
country. 


COLUMBIA CASUALTY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Favorably Examined 


The New York Insurance Department has released 
a report of examination as of December 31, 1940, which 
in summary shows the following favorable financial 
condition: Admitted assets, $8,609,606; liabilities, $4,- 
459,084 ; capital, $1,000,000 ; surplus, $3,150,522. These 
figures vary slightly from those reported by the com- 
pany in its year-end statement and published in the 
1941 edition of Best’s CASUALTY INSURANCE REPoRTs. 


FOR OCTOBER, 1941 

















The examiner increased surplus funds by $234,686 over 
the figure established by the company. Reserves for 
unpaid claims were decreased by the following amounts : 
Miscellaneous, $47,037; liability, $56,631; workmen's 
compensation, $74,201, or a total of $177,869, and un- 
earned premium liability was decreased by $17,428. 
Bond ratings applied to the company’s portfolio indi- 
cated that 77.59% were rated A or better, as follows: 
AAA, 56.61% ; AA, 13.12%; A, 7.86%. The report 
included an exhaustive study of every phase of the 
company’s operations and there were no criticisms. 


COMBINED CASUALTY Company. 


Des Moines, lowa 
Charter Amendment 


The Mid-Western Fire Insurance Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has amended its charter to sell accident 
and health insurance and has changed its name to the 
Combined Casualty Company. The officers of the com- 
pany are: W. Clement Stone, president and treasurer ; 
J. B. Stone, vice president; W. R. Arrington, vice 
president and Edwin R. Dettman, secretary. The offi- 
cers and S. E. McCabe are directors. The company 
plans to write all forms of accident and health insur- 
ance. Its officers are also active in the management of 
the Combined Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, and the American Casualty Company, Dallas, 
Texas. At December 31, 1939, latest figures available, 
the Mid-Western Fire Insurance Company had assets 
of $5,766; surplus of $3,368 and wrote net premiums 
in that year of $3,237, principally automobile property 
damage and collision. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT Company of Maryland, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Favorable Convention Examination 


A net increase in surplus of $1,639,625, accomplished 
in part by taking down certain special reserves, by in- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT—Continued Re 
ee P ; . ; , Az 
creases in asset values and by substantial reductions in Az 
No Wonder the plan liabilities, was made in a regular “Convention” exami- A 
" nation as of December 31, 1940. Examiners participated Ba 
is called from the states of Maryland, New Jersey, Mississippi, 
Indiana, Arkansas, and Idaho. The largest changes in Ca 
] assets and liabilities were an increase of $590,979 in C2 
COMPLETE PROTECTION e salvage recoverable on paid losses, a decrease of $100,- In 
000 in taxes payable, and a decrease of $709,476 in Ne 
It provides for unpaid losses and claims, although $172,889 was added 
to the reserve for unpaid loss adjustment expenses. Re- 
. . serves transferred to surplus by the examiners included 
I. Accident Indemnity $250,000 for building replacements and a special re- S17 
2. Sickness Indemnity serve of $120,000. The examination was comprehen- Re 
3. Hospital Care sive, and the report is entirely favorable to the company. AL 
4. Aasidested ect Assets were found by the examiners to be $27,070,069, A/ 
- Accidental Vea liabilities $12,528,860, and surplus $12,141,209, in addi- A 
5. Natural Death tion to capital of $2,400,000. a 
6. Retirement Income 2 
7. Premium Waiver cc 
and it's Non-Cancellable! GENERAL CASUALTY Company of America, . 


Seattle, Washington 
PROVIDENT LIFE 


| an) ACCIDENT, 
Insurance Company 











Favorably Examined 


Except for an increase of $4,556 in surplus, a report 

















of examination made by the Washington Insurance De- M 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE partment as of December 31, 1940, verifies the com- Br 
pany’s annual statement, as reported in our 1941 cas- 
ualty volume. Assets are $6,497,587, capital $1,000,000, Re 
and surplus $974,017. A general voluntary reserve of 
$120,000 established by the company was included in 
surplus by the examiners. The examiners found re- 2 
serves for unpaid claims to be adequate and made only P 
small adjustments in other liabilities. The report is 
entirely favorable to the company. a 
sel 
be 
ne 
GREAT AMERICAN Indemnity Company, 7 
New York, New York 
ENJOY LUXURIANT a 
AIR CONDITIONED ROOMS Favorably Examined ha 
AT THE KENTUCKY HOTEL 
CENTRALLY LOCATED The New York Insurance Department has filed a re- 
; : port of examination of this company made as of De- 
Finest meals and drinks cember 31, 1940. The report fixes assets at $19,280,677 ; 
at the famous Tavern capital, $1,000,000; and surplus, $6,440,847. The sur- M 
, plus figure is $493,019 higher than that reported by the 
Rates from $2.50 single— company in its year-end statement. The surplus gain Ce 
$4.00 double was the result of various adjustments in assets and lia- 
bilities, including decreases in loss reserves as follows: Ste 
Samuel S. Friedman—Managing Director Miscellaneous lines, $11,329; liability, $167,492 and 
workmen’s compensation, $353,003. Unearned premium 
liability was increased $93,689. All outstanding claims pa 
were carefully reviewed and loss experience was ana- TI 
lyzed in order to confirm the adequacy of loss reserves. sp 
Recognized investment service ratings were applied to inc 
bonds and stocks owned, and the result is shown in the ing 
following tables : 
FO 
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BONDS—Department Values 





Rating Total Ratios 
a oD a aad 34 $2,396,367.00 44.21 
I ecsien otek a adil aee ate 207,342.00 3.83 
REARS See kts eas 979,547.00 18.07 
ERE a ere 1,062,165.00 19.60 
ee See on eee 458,387.00 8.46 
REE eit Load eta Sebo ko 117,591.00 2.17 
a ocr hoagie 8,400.00 15 
ee ee ee = 22,500.00 42 
CO EE ae 102,650.00 1.89 
br reer 65,130.00 1.20 

ME aco hale eek $5,420,079.00 100.00 


STOCKS—Department Values 


Rating Total Ratios 
SE Sasa eg tite altace $ 486,500.00 5.93 
EE eWachs UGG hick bids ces 711,700.00 8.68 
EERE A 1,634,300.00 19.92 
EE SGU icedmaCaele Oks 4 1,708,680.00 20.83 
SR BaR » are ae 1,475,225.00 17.99 
Ne ES we Cae as 639,450.00 7.80 
SS eee er eee 193,450.00 2.36 
eee oerere 19,175.00 WA 
RS ae tnd etal sto Wry a 1,300.00 02 
_ 2 See eee 1,332,300.00 16.24 

WOE ivvivewesouwne $8,202,080.00 100.00 


MEDICAL EXPENSE Fund of New York, Inc., 
Brooklyn, New York 


Receives License 


On August 25, 1941, the New York Insurance De- 
partment licensed this organization as a medical ex- 
pense plan. A statement at July 31, 1941, shows assets 
of $9,889, mostly cash, liabilities of $1,090, and surplus 
of $8,799. Contracts to be sold will provide medical 
service up to the value of $500, over a deductible sum to 
be borne by the insured for the first expense in each ill- 
ness. A monthly group rate of $1.25 is offered in one 
contract series ; individual members will be accepted for 
an annual premium of $17.00 under a contract provid- 
ing for protection up to $500 over the first $10.00 in 
each illness. Dr. Frederic E. Elliott, secretary-treasurer, 
has been the active organizer of the fund. 


MERCER CASUALTY Company, 
Celina, Ohio 


Stock Dividend 


Through a stock dividend, the capital of this com- 
pany has been increased from $250,000 to $300,000. 
The action was accomplished by transferring a $50,000 
special contingency reserve fund to the capital account, 
ereaggel the par value of the shares of stock accord- 
ingly. 


FOR OCTOBER, 1941 











No Business 


Direct 





NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 








THE ENTIRE... 


. success of our company has 
been built on an ideal—to give 
our agents a strong company, 
sound policies, prompt claim settle- 
ments, adequate commissions and 
better-than-average treatment and 
cooperation. And—we've done it. 


If you're located in Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Ohio or Michigan, are am- 
bitious and not afraid of work, 
then—ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
CASUALTY is your company. 


Write for complete data to— 


ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD ILLINOIS 
H. B. Bartholf C. L. Morris 
President Sec'y. & Gen. Mgr. 
































iy 





BALTIMORE . NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
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ST. LOUIS’ FINEST 


All that is best in living is offered at the Coronado 
where every comfort and service is extended to 
make your visit a complete success . . - - Plus con- 
venience to transportation, theatres, shops, business 
and social activities. 
Three Famous Restaurants 
Adjoining Garage 
-RATES from $2.50— 


EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR LARGE OR SMALL 
CONVENTIONS. WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS. 





NATIONAL CASUALTY Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Stock Dividend Proposal 


At a meeting held September 16, stockholders of this 
company approved a recommendation of the board of 
directors that it be given power to declare a stock divi- 
dend. No date for the declaration of the proposed stock 
dividend is suggested, and its actual declaration will 
await the future action of the board of directors. The 
proposal calls for increasing the capital stock from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000, by issuing $250,000 in new stock 
at the rate of one $10 share for each three shares of 
present stock held. At June 30, 1941, surplus was 
$1,000,000 and special reserves $684,000, with bonds 
amortized. Total admitted assets were $6,169,000. Net 
premiums transacted in the first six months of this year 
were $2,868,000, against $2,377,000 in the half-year 
1940. A slight increase in the loss ratio was more than 
offset by a decrease in the expense ratio, so that the com- 
bined figure of 93.8% was substantially more favorable 
than combined ratios of 98.0% and 95.9% reported re- 
spectively in the first half and full year 1940. The un- 
derwriting gain was $16,000 in the first six months of 
this year, and net gain from investments was $35,000. 


NEW CENTURY CASUALTY Company, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Convention Examination 


A comprehensive report of examination by the States 
of Illinois and West Virginia fixes assets at $565,847 
and policyholders’ surplus at $286,783 as of December 
31, 1940. Reflecting slight changes in assets and lia- 
bilities, these figures compare with assets of $564,803 
and policyholders’ surplus of $294,170 reported by the 
company in its annual statement. In a “Summary” of 
the report, the examiners stated that “real estate hold- 
ings comprise 22.83% of total admitted assets” and have 
not been depreciated since acquired. The properties are 
held under permission granted by the Director of In- 
surance of Illinois until December 31, 1941. The ex- 
aminers recommended that consideration be given to 
some adjustment of values if an extension beyond De- 
cember 31, 1941, of permission to hold the properties 
should be asked. In further “Summary” comments, 
cash of 38.99% of admitted assets is stated to be ample 
to meet current operating obligations, and “contractual 
obligations appear to be equitably discharged and policy- 
holders are afforded fair treatment.” Since October 1, 
1940, the company has ceded 80% of all business writ- 
ten to a reinsurer. 








BEST'S AUTOMOBILE POLICY CHART 
1941 EDITION—{Covering Liability and 
Property Damage Provisions) 

PRICE $1.52 PER COPY [Postage Included). 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 

75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NORTHWEST CASUALTY Company, 
Seattle, Washington 


Report of Examination Favorable 


In a regular annual examination, the Washington In- 
surance Department made only minor changes in the 
annual statement of the company filed as of December 
31, 1940, and contained in the 1941 edition of Best’s 
Casualty Insurance Reports. The report shows total 
admitted assets of $3,101,243, capital $400,000, and 
surplus $386,242. The report is entirely favorable to 
the company. 


PROGRESS INSURANCE Association, 


Chicago, Illinois 


New Inter-Insurance Exchange 


Carlisle Durfee, Chicago attorney, will be vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of a new reciprocal association, 
which will actively solicit automobile risks which are 
not acceptable to other carriers. A National Standard 
Automobile Policy will be issued. 


UNITED SERVICES Automobile Association, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


Favorably Examined 


Examiners for the Texas Insurance Department in a 
report made as of December 31, 1940, have fixed assets 
at $2,256,589 and surplus funds at $760,215, or sub- 
stantially the same as reported by the exchange in its 
year-end statement. The exchange writes full coverage 
automobile, automobile accident, and various household 
and personal effects lines exclusively for active and re- 
tired officers of the United States Federal Services. 
Following the death in June, 1941, of Maj. Gen. Ernest 
Hinds, formerly attorney-in-fact and secretary-treas- 
urer, the following officers were elected: Officers.— 
President, Brig. Gen. A. T. Ovenshine, U. S. A. Ret.; 
first vice president, Col. W. Lee Hart, M. C.; second 
vice president, Maj. Gen. Richard Donovan, U. S. A.; 
attorney-in-fact, secretary-treasurer, Col. H. A. White, 
U.S. A. Ret. 





The Editors’ Corner—Continued 


*kkTaxation is becoming one of the most difficult prob- 
lems with which the practicing attorney has to deal. In 
view of the aggressive steps which are likely to be 
taken by the various governmental authorities to insure 
collection of taxés, tax liens against persons with whom 
settlements have been effected is of considerable impor- 
tance. This subject is the basis of our legal article on 
page 55. 


kkkProducts Liability, on page 63, is the first half of a 
thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for fellowship in the Insurance Institute of 
America. It is a particularly scholarly and complete 
treatment of the subject. 


FOR OCTOBER, 1941 








DON’T LET THEM CUT YOU 
OFF THEIR LIST 


The cost of practically everything (except insurance) is 
higher now than it was a year ago. So much higher in some 
areas, that you may actually lose policyholders — not 
through competition with some other agent, but through 
competition with other living costs. 


American Motorists is making history for thousands of 
American Motorists representatives against that kind of 
competition, too. 


Even if people faced with higher living costs realize that 
they cannot give up their insurance, they are interested now 
(more than ever before since the depression) in an oppor- 
tunity to reduce costs. To thousands of them, the dividends 
which American Motorists has always paid its policyholders 
are the answer. And to American Motorists agents, Ameri- 
can Motorists offers the way to more premium volume, to 
help meet their own higher living costs. 


If you do not have the whole story on the American 
Motorists franchise in your community, you'll find it smart 
to get it as soon as possible. Get all the facts on this com- 
pany which has made premium income history for many 
an agent from coast to coast and from border to border. 
Just write today on your letterhead. 


LN nervican 


MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 
Sheridan at Lawrence, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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America’s Oldest and Largest Exclu- 
sively Accident and Sickness Insurance 
Company. 


“KW OK 


Over $29,750,000.00 paid to disabled 
policyholders or their beneficiaries. 


“ww YK 


An especially salable plan of Income 
Insurance, written in units costing $2.00 
a month, has brought success to hun- 
dreds of North American salesmen in 
all parts of the country. 


wwW WK 


If you are willing to work, the North 
American has a place for you in its 
sales organization. Experience in Dis- 
ability Insurance selling is not abso- 
lutely necessary. 


“ww YK 


Write us. Let us tell you about the 
“North American Way” of building a 
permanent business for yourself. 


wn K YW 


George Manzelmann, President 


NORTH AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


209 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 
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ALABAMA 





HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES..... Mobile HOTEL ALICE Jf... Alice 

HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON Birmingham HOTEL STEPHEN F. AU «+ « Austin 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOTEL SETTLES -—~ - . Big Spring 

HOTEL WASHINGTON ..... Washington HOTEL BROW - + Brownwood 

ILLINOIS HO e) ibceetces Brownwood 

eee ee Cisco 

PONE PUNE 6.565 edbaresas El Paso 

LOUISIANA == _—_-FOTEL TEXAS........ 2.00. Fort Worth 

EE nnd iaink ede N HOTEL BUCCANEER........ Galveston 

HOTEL GESOTO .... 0.05 MOTEL GALVEZ ....cccccce Galveston 

HOTEL JEANLAFITTE....... Galveston 

HOTEL LAMAR ...~. <... Meridian CORONADO COURTS....... Galveston 

‘ ood onto errr. —— 

MIRAM alveston 

HOTEL PAXT; HOTEL CAVALIER Galveston 
SURE wcnensecoccaee Lare 

COSTE, CLIVE. cc cccccccccece Clovis HOTEL LUBBOCK........... — 

ce | Orr Marlin 

OKLAH BILTMORE . Oklahoma City oe hg eee San Angelo 


HOTEL ALDRIDGE .......... Wewoka ANGELES COURTS........ San Antonio 
>] VIRGINIA 
- « Columbia MOUNTAIN LAKE HOTEL Mountain Lake 








HOST TO THE NATION 


SERVING 10 STATES AND OUR NATION’S CAPITAL 





Ode to an Executive 
in need of a Vacation 


If your nerves are sparking wires 
and you're growling like a bear, 
If that fat-headed salesman 
is getting in your hair, 

If the days are long and crazy 
and restful nights are rare— 
Come down here to The Chelsea— 
You'll revive in fresh sea air. 


You'll have sunshine for the basking 
and rooms with ocean view. 
You'll dine on food par excellence 
and lounge on sun decks, too. 

You'll find sports and entertainment, 
friendly guests who'll appeal to you— 
And when you get back from The Chelsea, 

your friends won’t know it’s you. 







—_— 
—— 











WITHIN COMMUTING DISTANCE 
TO METROPOLITAN CENTERS 


ON THE BOARDWALK « ATLANTIC — N. J. 
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Che Emblem 
of Better Service 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 





All forms Casualty Insurance 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


AMERICAN - 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


An Old Line Company 


Home Office _— Orlando, Florida 








PARTICIPATING STOCK CO. 


INSURANCE IS 
V The Answer to 


To the Alert Agent: 

Participating Stock Company insurance is the so- 
lution to your problems of Competition! Also, it’s 
your surest way to build your business—and hold it. 

For 18 years our dividends on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation has averaged 20%. We also write all other 
forms at the lowest rates consistent with sound Pro- 
tection and the best of Service to policyholders and 
agents alike. (Discounts on Automobile Insurance 
20% in advance.) 

Write for our proposition TODAY. 

Workmen’s Compensation 
General P. L. & P. D. 


Auto P. L., P. D. and Coll. 
Plate Glass 


*A STRONG, OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK CO.” 


S|" Employers ga 
| a7 


INSURANCE CO* ALA __ 
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